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Mf Highest Award, Medal and Diploma, V World’s Fair. 

How about those diplomas this year? Early? Ono! It's 
just the time. Many have placed their orders already for May 
and June graduations, appreciating that they will get the ** best 
in theshop” andin ample time. And hew much better it is! It 
saves you time and trouble when you have your hands full with 
the close of the year’s work. Further, you get more for your 
money, because we can give such work more attention now than 
when the rush season is on. 

We might add in passing that our diplomas are chaste and 
artistic in design, of approved wording and possess the merit of 
every kind of school having its own special design so that, by in- 
serting the name of the school, location, etc., in the blank spaces 
provided for that purpose, it practically gives you the benefit of 
a special diploma. We supply them blank or filled out, as 
you like, in any number on the shortest notice, and at prices 
to suit all purses. We have them at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and 
$6.00 per dozen. “ And mind you, thisis for first class litho- 


graphed work. 
We carry acomplete line of Commencement Programs and 


Invitations. The designs are new, chaste, artistic. They range 
in price from $1.50 to $12.00 per one hundred. 

In writing us for samples of diplomas don’t forget to state 
the kind of school and number needed; and of programs, the 
number and approximately the price you wish to pay per hun- 
dred. It is important that we have this information. 


C. L. RICKETTS, Opera House, Bldg., Chicago. 





A NEW PUBLICATION. 
Rony School Should Have It. 


Chambers’s Concise 
Gazetteer of the World. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical. 


Crown 8vo. 768 pages Half morocco, price, $2.60. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work ; the etymology of names, when significant and interesting, 
is given ; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however briefly, 
to history and literary associations, The aim has been to include all 
that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to, be looked for, 
and to tell it with the utmost conciseness, consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The~pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible to 
the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


One Yolume 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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® The Best Text Books in the Fundamental Branches. 


READINC. 
The Normal Course in Reading. 


8 vols. Primary Reading Charts. 


The Rational [Method in Reading 
Phonetic Cards. 


(TODD AND POWELL.) 


(WARD.) 4 vols. 


SPELLINC. 
The Normal Course in Spelling. (DUNTON AND CLARK.) 
Includes Primary Book, Complete Course, Normal Spelling 


Blank. 
WRITINC. 
The Normal Review System of Writing. (FAaRLEy 
and GUNNISON.) Slanting copies; Vertical copies. 


-OUR LATEST 


A Manual of Pedagogics. By Danie. PuTNAM, A.M. 


ers who have not had special instruction in Pedagogics. $1.50. 
Waymarks for Teachers. 
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SILVER, 


Stories of Child Life. 4 vols. 


The Normal Course in Number. 


The Normal Course in English. (Greenwoop.) Includes 
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A|American Writers of To-day. 
manual for advanced classes, and also a reliable guide to teach- | 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD. Shows the aims, principles, and plans of 
every-day teaching, with illustrative lessons. $1.25. 


We publish many other standard text-books for all grades of schools, Catalogues, price lists, and descriptive circulars mailed free on application. 


BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 

The World and its 

People; Geographical Readers. 5 vols. Beacon 

Lights of Patriotism. (CarrincTon). 
ARITHMETIC. 

(COOK AND CROPSEY.) 

“ Advanced.” The First 

{BOYDEN.) For grammar grades. 


CRAMMAR. 


2 vols, “Elementary,” and 


Book in Algebra. 


Elements of Language and Grammar, Studies in English 
Grammar. 


SPECIALTIES. 


By HENRY C, VEDDER, 
Delightful critiques of nineteen contemporary authors and 
their writings. $1.50. 
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Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 











Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 









NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 





RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 


CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 
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Size of 
Pictures, 


3}x3} in. 
Weight of 
Camera, 


21 02. 


THE BULLET. 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time'to instantaneous. 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manual, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but “we do the rest” when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue tree. Rochester, N. Y. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Scho-ls, 
Academies, 
Colleges and 





One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 


hand, 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 











Factories, &c., &. | 


ing, on time without | 
the aid of the human | 


Mention this paper. 


. THE NATIONAL 





COURSE IN PHYSICS 





AS RECOMMENDED BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF TEN. 





=; | ting out of School and Church. 





ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Appar- 
atus. Also Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogues of Chemical and Biologi- 
cal Laboratory Supplies. 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL CO. 


BOSTON.——CHICAGO. 


Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 
Anatomical Models. 

Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Established 1871. 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be  fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 















~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 

BRANCHES : 

4» 111 Madison St., Chicago 
708 Locust Street, 

% St. Louis. 





DRAWING MATERIALS, - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. | 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 


“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
| No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachers and 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
| prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
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Our goods are reliable ard guaranteed to be of 
| the best material and workmanship. 


G2 Formerly the Factory of Nuth’l Johnson, 
Established 1850. 23 


CHEMICALS 
APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Balleck & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


698 Arch St, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 








| Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
| Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
ef INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
| 








CHICAGO. 








EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
B rtments. First-c' at, --} wanted. N. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 61 ‘Bast ‘Ninth | St. N.Y 
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“DESIGNS ELEGANT: WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED; 
“hoe Poo, MATERIAL, THE FINEST | 


ODELS - WEIGHTS 18 TO 25 pouNns - Prices*sas.té 100. & 
EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED + CATALOGUE SENT FoR TWo CENT STAMP 


‘MONARCH CYCLE (0: (HICAGO - 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY LAKE & HALSTED S STS‘. 
RETAIL SALESROOM 280' \WWABASH AY 
* EASTERN ‘WAREHOUSE - 97-99 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
PORTLAND 
‘SAN FRANCISCO: 
SALT LAKE CiTY:- 








Chart of the Presidents’ § “i-anov.""""" 
Lives and Official Terms. $ = ®-FPLETE. 


T-RUTHFUL. = 
The — 1s 11 by 16% inches within the marginal lines, on paper of excellent quality. It is not too 
large to be conveniently handled, and is in good form for framing if so desired, Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents, Descriptive circular on application. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 


IT IS VERY PLEASING 


. .FOR CLASSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOL—SEMINARY—COLLEGE 


TO HAVE EMBLEMATIC 
Class-Pin—Ring or Button. 
Write to me for designs, giving full particulars. 


SILVER FLAG-PINS AND BUTTONS 


It is also Very Pleasing for Meritorious Students to | 
have a Handsome Meda! from Teacher or Faculty. | 
I have catalogues of designs. 


E, R. STOCKWELL, 











19 John Street, New York. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cairk’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years moeste scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be begened otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saillust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Tenophon’ 's Anabasis, each to a ay for examination, $1 60. | 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the iInterlinear Series of classics, and 
toall other systems. Price to vee wd for examination, ‘1 00. 
t’s Standard §S 7 a Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
_ lanesca’s French 


Sample pages of our Interlinears free. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
NEw YORE. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
AND SCHOOL S 


KINDERGARTEN Ss 


Send for Catalogue. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 

all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 











| 


BRTADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JoURNAL wken communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


THE GROWTH, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Building of 
a Nation 





PRESENT CONDITION 
AND RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH A FORECAST 
OF THE FUTURE 


By HENRY GANNETT 


Chief Geographer of the Geological Survey and of 
the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses 


With more than 100 Illustrations of 
which 40 are Colored Plates 


‘Tt isan admirable treatise on subjects i in which 
every American citizen is interested.”— F. 
Powell, late Director U. S. Geological Survey. 


“It is at once the most compact, comprehen. 
sive and attractive statement of our powers and 
resources that I have ever seen.”—W. A. Croffut, 
Editor U. S. Geological Survey, 


“It is a picture of the whole history of the 
country. Itisthe play of ‘America’ in permanent 
form for everybody to behold at any time. It is 
more—it is the census of the world in a nutshell. 
There never was a time when such a work was 
more needed It ought to be in everybody's 


| hands as a basis for political opinion and action, 
a F. Ward, Author of ** Dynamic Soct- 


ology. 


It con ains more information about 
the United States in compact and 
popular form than is to be found 
in any ten volumes ever pub- 
lished 


One Vot. Svo. Price $2.50 


The Henry T. Thomas Company 


31 E. 17th St., New York. 





REGENTS’ EXAMINATION IN 





EASILY PASSED, 
ans a thorough knowledge of the subject acquired bj 
the pupil whe completes 
WILLIAMS & ROCERS’ 
NEW INTRODUGTIVE BOOKKEEPING, 
(DOUBLE AND SINGLE entry.) 
Its recommended by institute instruct ore, oupest 


intend- 
ents, and other educational authorities tasers the 
| state as the ~y work on ya for high schools. 
academies, and other schools under the supervision ot 
the Board of Regents. /7/s 4 GREAT LABOR-SAVER BECAUSE 
IT 18 PRACTICALLY A 8ELF-INSTRUCTOR. Spec'men pages 
and cataiogue of complete list of commercial publications 
sent free to teachers. Special low rates for introduction. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Pusatisuens, 

| ROCH 8TER, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 





enterprising teacher, either 

gentlemen or lady, if ca 

travel and to do corresponding for 
twenty Rad —_- 

rson. Ad. A. P. T. ELDE T. 


ble, to 
ouse of 
Salary $800 to right 
Ashland Bik. Chicago. 











HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MFAIN VV ONDERFUR” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
pr cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
| This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
lt 1s just right for the —- Price, $5. 
pecial price to supscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





eer will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 


| communicating with advertisers. 





the regular teacher. 
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Industrial and Food 














EXPOSITIONS 





yy | F A H For 
| l WOpe and Mmericd. Canvassers, 
Bsr or other: Chemicals or Dyes are Drummers 
Their delicious BREAKFAST CouoA 5 and Cle rks. 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Limp Morocco, Prepaid for $2. 





CLARKE & BARCUS, 45 Vesey St., New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





Indorsed Without Reserve 





Adopted by Brooklyn and 


by Leading Educators 
Philadelphia, and is being rap- 
idly introduced into other cities and 


and Master Musicians. 
0 Op ‘Uns fe 
seis ~e towns throughout the country. 


The only method founded on true Ped- 

agogical and Psychological Principles. 
Of the thirteen State Normal Schools of Pennsylvania, twelve are teaching this System. 
Normal Schools of fourteen states have already adopted the method. 


Furnishes plan and material whereby specialists can greatly improve upon present results. 


Solves the problem of successful results where a specialist cannot be had. 
The only method that places music on the same basis as other studies and successfully taught by 
Investigation solicited. Send for circulars. 


KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


The American Music Training School, under the personal direction of the author of the system, thoroughly 
prepares specialists for the highest degree of results. Positionssecured. This system is awakening great interest among edus 
cators throughout the country, creating a demand for supervisors of music thoroughly equipped for successful work. 


for particulars, address, THE AMERICAN MUSIC TRAINING SCHOOL, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 





can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
essthancost. It is the result of months of 


curately described. Special prices to teach- | 
ers are made on nearly ail. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 


a, 


J huligestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree. 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 


} 
| 


from a disordered stomach. 





Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
| Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
‘lent preventive of indigestion, and 
|a pleasant acidulated drink when 
(properly diluted with water and 
| sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 





| Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. i. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
|W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps. 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York, 





| 





| The New No. 4 


oatient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 








Remington Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Model Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
No. Eighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
I.conomical Ribbon [Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. ‘ 


And Many Other Useful and Convenient = 
evices. — 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. Unrivaled Speed. 










a 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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| | An examination of the many features | 
| of our latest machine will tell you why | 
Caligraphs lead. 
Send us your name. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., | 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, “Editors of 
Scoot Journat.” Allletters about subscriptions should be addressed to 
E. L. Kettocc & Co, Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Single Aim. 


Is there such a thing as educational progress? How 
shall it be reached ? Who are aiming at it? Whena 
man is elected as a superintendent of schools in a vil- 
lage, city, or state, unless he is less a man than he 
is generally supposed to be, he determines he will 
achieve some educational progress. If he leaves office 
in two, three, or five years can there be much found to 
show for his efforts? In most cases nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. He had the desire, but the job was too 
big for him and he settled down to draw his salary 
regularly, 

Look at the results of the administration of most of 
the city and state superintendents. A new by-law or 
state law ; the wheels greased a little better in some 
place where they creaked, but the machinery remains 
substantially the same. 

Take the state of New York, for example, and, if the 
question is asked whether the schools are doing that 
high kind of work that it is believed they might do, an 
answer in the negative must be given. Put a man of 
ordinary caliberin as state superintendent and the fact 
that he has 30,000 teachers to look after stuns him ; he 
feels helpless ; so it is in the cities ; a feeling of help- 
lessness comes over most of them ; and so it is through 
the whole of the United States. So when the term of 
office is over little has been accomplished. Itis a pity 
this isso true. The official finds himself hampered in a 
variety of ways—at least he feels hampered. There 
is a dreadful conservatism about educated men. In 
New York state if progress is proposed not one of the 
30,000 teachers is in favor of it ; the longer a man has 
been teaching the less does he want progress. Horace 
Mann found himself surrounded by icebergs. 

What can a state superintendent do to place educa- 
tion on a higher plane? Let us consider the state of 
New York. Let us go back now 50 years and see what 
the great men of that day did, for there were great men 
then, Their aim was to elevate the schools from their 
low condition. They saw that the only way to accom- 
plish the elevation of the schools was by placing men 
possessing better abilities in them, men trained in the 
art of rightly developing human beings. The best men, 
few in number, decided on an institute for training 
teachers, 

Did it meet with favor in the eyes of the “leading 


educators” of those days? No. They fought it tooth 
and nail. The academies were the educational forces 
then, and they butted against the Albany normal school 
like a battering ram ; and had not the idea been fostered 
by men like Gideon Hawley, Aionzo Potter, and Ed- 
mund Dwight, it would never have been born ; but the 
state listened to its great men in those days. 


Those men put their feet on that educational axiom, 
“The school is what the teacher is,” and proposed to 
train men to teach. The results were so satisfactory 
that ten more normal schools have been established 
during the ensuing fifty years. The annual cost of $10,- 
ooo that seemed so great in 1844 has been increased in 
1894 to $250,000. And here the state pauses add must 
pause ; it cannot go farther in this way. 


Let us see. The state employs 30,000 teachers; it has a 
machinery to turn out 1000 trained teachers every year. 
But rightly speaking every teacher should be a trained 
teacher—that is one who is able to do the work as it 
ought to be done. If it is the duty of the state to run 
schools, it is its duty to run good ones. The aim of the 
state should be in 1894 what it wasin 1844. In that early 
date it had the single aim before it of elevating the char- 
acter of the teacher. That should be its aim to-day. 

If that were its aim, beside pouring into the ranks of 
professional teachers only 1000 from the normal schools 
it would also pour in 1000 more annually of those hold- 
ing state certificates ; about 20 enter annually with these 
now. 

To-day the single aim of the state should be as in 
1844. There should be established by the state, in 
nearly every county, county summer normal training 
schools. The teachers demand them. At Glens Falls 
nearly 1ooo teachers of already high qualifications 
meet annually of their own accord; other summer 
schools of considerable influence exist. The thing to 
be done is to put the holders of Third Grade certificates 
upon studies that will make them holders of Second 
Grade certificates next year and soon. At avery mod- 
erate expense, in three years from now there would be 
1000 new men, holding life certificates ; and that num- 
ber would be added every year thereafter. 

As it is now, the schools are in the control of holders 
of Third, Second, and First Grade people. But this 
need not be so; it ought not to be so. A teacher ob- 
taining a third grade certificate should feel like a 
young man entering a college—that he has entered on 
a four years’ course, that itis his object and aim to hold 
a state or life certificate. 

To inspire all of the teachers of a state with the am- 
bition to hold life certificates, and to provide the means 
whereby they can be obtained, should be the supreme 
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object of the Department of Public Instruction of the 
state of New York. 

And what is true of this state is true of all the other 
states. Minnesota seems to be the first to work out 
this problem. Her state summer schools aim to do 
the work proposed for New York under the name of 
county summer normal schools. Who made this needed 
movement ? 


» 
School Lunches. 


By Wess DonNELL. 


We occasionally think of a certain “barbarous” era 
in which men were compelled to “ make bricks without 
straw; ” but I question whether, seriously, we are not act- 
ing in somewhat the same manner with respect to the 
school children of the present day. We expect these chil- 
dren todo wonderful things with all the “methods” and 
appliances that are at hand, but I’m afraid we fail to sup- 
ply the proper motive power to keep these young minds 
and bodies running smoothly and to the best advantage. 

Children are sent to school after eating an insufficient 
breakfast—insufficient often both in amount and in nu- 
trition,carrying with them a lunch that is totally insuffi- 
cient to meet nature’s drain on the vital forces of grow- 
ing school children. 

The plain truth about the matter is that the great 
bulk of the school children in city schools at least, do 
not eat a sufficient quantity of nourishing food to enable 
them to do good school work. ‘The blame that is so 
often visited upon school teachers, and courses of study 
because of “overworked ” pupils should in many cases 
be turned back upon the parents, who do not watch over 
the hygienic condition of theirchildren. The body and 
brain must be nourished if the pupil is to do good work 
in school. When the body and brain are not well nour- 
ished the pupil becomes dull and listless, has frequent 
headaches, and is nervously irritable. Now it may be 
said that this is a matter that concerns parents alone, 
but this is a narrow view to take of thesubject. Besides, 
the teacher 7s concerned, for he, or she, is naturally 
anxious to have each pupil do the best work possible. If 
it is said that even though the teacher be interested in 
this matter, it is out of his province to interfere, I say 
wrong again. 

If a teacher understands his business he can exercise 
a great deal of influence over the life of his pupils out of 
school. In my experience as a teacher I found no diffi- 
culty in interesting the pupils in matters that pertain 
to hygiene, and I am sure that a talk topupils occasion- 
ally would do much toward rectifying this evil of ill- 
nutrition. Many parents are thoughtless about this 
matter and allow their children to eat whatever they 
choose for breakfast, and to put up their own lunches, 
with a result that pickles and cake are often the staple 
ingredients, the breakfast having, perhaps, been made 
of coffee and a doughnut, or cruller. How can good 
school work be done under such conditions? It issurely 
impossible, and when a pupil is obviously suffering from 
ill-nutrition it is the teacher’s duty, according to my 
notion, to bring to its parents’ attention the facts in the 
case. 

Very much can be done, however, by talking to the 
pupils, as a school, about the subject of breakfasts, 
lunches, and nutrition in general, and the attention of 
the parents, collectively, can often be gained for the 
subject. Get an interest started in the matter, and the 
parents will certainly be drawn into discussion and 
thought upon this matter. 

School boards are not without responsibility in this, 
and it is gratifying to see that in Boston the experiment 
is being tried of giving appetizing and nourishing hot 
lunches in the basement of school buildings, meat soups 
and other nutritious dishes appearing on the bill ot fare. 
So far as I have learned the experiment has been suc- 
cessful, and might with great benefit be tried in many 
other places. Our schools have improved vastly within 
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the past generation in all matters that pertain to educa. 
tion, but in this matter of nutrition, which is so intim. 
ately connected with the work a pupil does, it seems to 
me we have deteriorated in a generation, because our 
fathers and grandfathers lived more simply than we live 
and kept better hours, The subject is certainly worthy 
of careful consideration on the part of teachers, and the 
present is an opportune time for them to exert ¢heir in. 
fluence, for there are signs of a general awakening of 
interest in this subject of School Lunches, 


»¥ 


Free Illustrated Lectures for the People. 


By A. T. SEYMouR. 
HOW TO MAKE THEM SUCCESSFUL. 


Every city and town ought to have a free course of 
illustrated lectures for the people. Suchacourse would 
be appreciated and would be looked forward to as a 
pleasant feature of school work. The superintendents 
and principals of schools might take the work in hand, 
and give the lectures. Their influence would thus extend 
beyond the school-room and reach the homes of all, 
Besides the cost of gas, which need not be great, and 
the printing that would be necessary to keep the people 
informed of the time and subject of the lectures, there 
would be no expense, provided the school owned a 
stereopticon and views. ‘The cost of a first class stere- 
opticon is something at first, but it will last a life time, 
The same is true of the views aiso. 

A bill is now before the N. Y. legislature which, if 
passed, as the friends of popular education desire, will re- 
move all the difficulties and ensure the general introduc- 
tion of lectures throughout the state. This bill provides 
for the purchase of a stereopticon and views, at the ex- 
pense of the state, for each of the cities and larger towns 
of the state. The object is to make the larger schools the 
center for the free lectures, which will be extended to 
the surrounding schools. Whether any action will be 
taken this year will depend on the support given to this 
movement by the educators of the state. 


THE NEW YORK SYSTEM. 


The success of the free lectures given under the di- 
rection of the board of education of the city of New 
York makes them worthy of study by those contemplat- 
ing similar courses. These lectures are given on Mon- 
day and Thursday evenings during the winter months. 

Though they are given in the assembly rooms of the 
school buildings which are on the fourth or fifth floors, 
the rooms are filled to overflowing a half hour before 
the lecture hour arrives. 

All below the age of sixteen years are excluded, so 
as to make room for the adults for whose benefit the 
lectures are given. A few of the older pupils act as 
ushers and distribute the programs. 

The first lectures were not well attended. This was 
not because of lack of interest but because of ignorance 
of the existence of the lectures. The following year a 
simpie but effective system of advertising was adopted 
with the results mentioned above. Programs of con- 
venient size to be carried in the pocket were issued. 
These contained the dates, subjects, and names of all 
the lecturers of the course. In addition to this, hang- 
ers were placed in conspicuous places and at the entrance 
to the schools. A transparency was also placed before 
each school announcing the free lectures. ; 

The subjects cover a wide area. Any live subject, 
well treated is welcome. On the program before me, 
among other subjects are: “ Modern Greece ;” “ Oxy- 
gen;” “Napoleon;” “First Aid to the Injured ; 
“Paris ;” “The Art of Glass-Making ;” “Some Curi- 
osities of Music ;” “The History of Labor ;” “ Burns 
and Scotland.” The best talent volunteer their ser- 
vices, and experienced operators are provided, yet the 
whole expense of each lecture does not exceed twenty 
dollars. These lectures are becoming more popular 
each year, and the series is being rapidly extended. 
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What has proven such a success in New York amid 
the numerous attractions of the great metropolis may 
be done, proportionately to the population, in every 
town and city in the land. It will take a large amount 
of effort to bring this about, but the sooner it is done 
the better for the welfare of the people who pay the 
taxes for the education of their children, “ making 
shoes for others while their own feet go bare.” This 
demand can be met, without extravagance, and those 
who believe in the welfare of the greatest number and 
the extension of popular education have it in their 
power to bring it about, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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The Only Way. 


By C. E. Prescott, Jr. 


There are many reasons why the mass of teachers 
“drift” in an uncertain intellectual way, and fail to af- 
fect the times and the world only as they may through 
their pupils. The preparation they are required to make 
is so limited that the literary spirit is not evoked, as it 
usually is in the case of the college graduate ; and by 
this literary spirit I mean that desire to be in the com- 
panionship with the best minds in books and to act in 
the light of the thoughts of those minds. A principal 
of a New York school, who had upwards of twenty as- 
sistants, took pains to ask each to write the names of 
such books as had been read in one list and the names 
of those that were being read in another. It appeared 
from this that teachers who had been 1n that school for 
ten years had read but few books and none of them 
standard. The Seaside Library furnished most of the 
books they required. Mrs. Southworth, Ouida, The 
Countess, Jane Porter, and such were evidently favor- 
ite authors. 

Some time since I made the acquaintance of a man 
who has become great authority on the raising of poul- 
try. I found him a most intelligent man and ready to 
tell the method by which he rose to the elevation he 
has attained. His story was about as follows : 

“T saw some chickens that were unusually handsome 
and purchased them. I soon began to want a variety 
and found I was ignorant; Isought for information, but 
saw those I dealt with were ignorant. Then I pur- 
chased books and studied. I took all the poultry pa- 
pers; | wrote to men who were in the poultry busi- 
ness. I found poultry had diseases, so I got books 
and medicines. In fact I went to the bottom of the 
business. Then I wrote to poultry papers on my dis- 
coveries and beliefs. Soon I found they wanted my ar- 
ticles. Letters came to me showing I had the confi- 
dence of the readers. I read and studied more—-I 
probably have a hundred books relating to poultry. I 
daily receive letters asking advice relative to breeds 
I possess. All this has come about by my determining 
to get at the bottom of the business, and yet it is only 
a side issue. If I choose, I could make a good living by 
raising poultry, for I know more about it than most of 
pa do. Those who fail in it fail from ignor- 

This simple story shows that there is but one way of 
Success—whether in poultry raising, merchandizing, or 
teaching—getting at the bottom facts or principles ; 
especially is this true of teaching. The number of 
failures in teaching is really enormous ; I mean that 
the per cent. of those who produce large effects, the 
effects that are rightly to be expected in teaching, is 
small—possibly 20 or 25 per cent. It must be re- 
membered there is no one to ascertain the real results 
besides the teacher; he is alone except now and then 
: Visitor and once a year-an inspector. The latter 
— to see if certain facts are known and then goes 

'S Way ; the real result, the up-built character, is dis- 


cernible by the observant parent and by the teacher 
himself. 
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The main effort now is plainly to put a firm founda- 
tion under the teachers’ feet—this is what has caused 
the erection of normal schools. In Massachusetts the 
intention is to have as teachers only those who are 
normal graduates or college graduates with pedagogi- 
cal preparation. But what is to be done by a teacher 
who is neither? Let me suppose a teacher who began 
with a good common school education, and who feels 
the breeze that is blowing—the breath of the new 
movement in teaching, and let me ask, What is he going 
to do about it? The majority will go on as before, but 
a small minority will look about them and attempt to 
join this new movement; possibly doubtingly. Some 
will make an effort to do something and become dis- 
couraged, because they see no bearing of the study upon 
their daily work. Others will press on and reapa re- 
ward. 

There is but one way in mastering pedagogy and that 
is through devoted study and thinking. The youngest 
teacher can determine to buy one of the books pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co. relative to the history, 
principles, methods, and civics of education. These 
books will cost 15 cents each and they will forma nu- 
cleus of a library. Sixty cents thus spent will mark the 
teacher as belonging to the advancing class, as one deter- 
mined to do something in addition to hearing lessons. 
Suppose Pestalozzi is chosen in history; Huntington's 
Unconscious Tuition, in principles; The Recitation, by 
McMurry; Ventilation, by Dr. Maltby ; and suppose 
the teacher studies these with care until he is familiar 
with them, he has started out in the right way to sepa- 
ate himself from the majority who are satisfied to con- 
tinue to be just what they are. 

The question will be asked, Suppose I do study the 
history, principles, methods, and civics of education 
will I be sought out and advanced to a better position? 
Now is this really the question to ask. Do you not at- 
tempt to inspire your pupils with a love of knowledge 
for its own sake? Can you demonstrate to your boys 
that they will succeed better as meichants by studying 
botany? A knowledge of pedagogy does have a di- 
rect bearing on the daily work of the school room, and 
I venture to say that the most successful teachers are 
successful through their knowledge of pedagogy, 
though they may not call it by that name; and, further, 
that an unsuccessful teacher is one ignorant of peda- 
gogy. So that the real question is, If I study pedagogy 
will I be better able to teach? And to this I answer 
yes. 

To know the year Pestalozzi was born and who he 
married, and that he had one son is not to know Pesta- 
lozzi. These facts will not help one to manage a school- 
room of heterogeneous materials. One must know the 
ideas and spirit of Pestalozzi. The recommendation 
therefore of the study of his life is not made on the 
supposition that the bare facts of his life will be com- 
mitted to memory, but that there will be a piercing 
down into and comprehension of his proposed attain- 
ments concerning education. Shall the teacher start in 
anew as if no one had thought profoundly on the work 
he is doing? Js it not the wise thing for him, like a 
wise sailor, to know what discoveries have been made 
already? The only way for those who expect to ad- 
vance beyond their present is to know what others have 
thought and done who are working in the same lines 
with themselves. 


x 


A Christian school is made by the atmosphere, the 
general tone, the surrounding objects, the character of 
the teacher, the constant endeavor, the loving tact, the 
gentle skill by which the light and spirit of Christianity 
—its lessons for the head, for the heart, for the whole 
character—are made to pervade and animate the whole 
school life of the child, just as the good parent desires 
that they should animate his whole future life in all his 
manifold duties and relations as man and citizen. 


—Rev. J. J. Keane. 
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Legal Lntelligence. 


By R. D. FISHER. 
EPITOME OF RECENT DECISIONS ON QUESTIONS OF INTERFST TO SCHOOLS. 


School Taxes—Levy On Railroad Property— Missouri Statute. 

1. A tax levied forthe erection of school buildings is a tax levied 
“for schools” (Rev. Stat. 1889) and therefore may be levied with- 
out the order of the county court required by section 7654. 

2. Where sec. 7732 provides, in regard to the levy of school 
taxes on railroad property, “‘ that the school board of each district 
shall forward to the county clerk an estimate of the amount deemed 
necessary for each fund and the rate required to raise said amount.” 
Held, that the value of the property to be assessed having been 
ascertained, the failure in the school board report, to specify the 
amount of each fund, does not invalidate the tax, if the rate ne- 
cessary to raise the same is stated, as the amounts may be calcu- 
lated from the data given. St. Louz's, etc., Ry. Co., v. Gracy, Mo. 
S. C. Dec. 10, 1894. , 

Election of Teacher —Calling Roll—Mandatory Provision, 

1. The clause in section 3982 of the revised statutes (Ohio) 
which provides : ‘‘ Upona motion to employ a teacher, the clerk of 
the school board shall call, publicly, the roll of all the members 
composing the board and enter on the record required to be kept, 
the names of those voting aye and no ”— is a mandatory provision, 
and must be strictly pursued. 

Where the minute book containing a record of the proceedings 
of a board of education shows that all the members of the board 
were present, that upon motion an applicant for the position of 
teacher was declared elected by a unanimous vote, but that the 
clerk did not call the roll of the members and the names of those 
voting aye were not entered on the record the requirement of the 
statute was not sufficiently complied with, and the election was 
invalid. Board of Education, etc. v. Best, Ohio, S.C, Jan. 11, 
1894. 

Note: The plaintiff was notified of her election in writing, and 
presented herself at the school-house upon the opening day, ready 
and willing to discharge the duties of a teacher. The board re- 
pudiated the election and dismissed her from the building. She 
obtained judgment in damages, but on appeal it is held that her 
election was invalid and no recovery can be had. 

School Town— Property Erected by Township—Action to Re- 
cover, (t) When a town is incorporated and organized as a school 
corporation, it succeeds the school township in which it is located 
in all educational matters connected with the public schools within 
its limits and the title to school buildings previously erected therein 
vests in the town, and a suit to recover possession ot such property 
as against a third party is properly brought in the name of the 
school town. 

2. When land is conveyed to a school township “for the use 
of the common schools,” there is not a condition subsequent which 
would work a reversion upon abandonment of the property for 
school purposes by the school officers. Mewfort Lodge, etc., v. 
School Town of Newport, Ind S. C., Feb. 21, 1895. 

School Township, Teacher, Contract, Reformation, Evidence. 
(1) A contract writing made by a township trustee with a school 
teacher may be reformed, where, by mutual mistake of both parties, 
it was stated to be between such teacher and the township trustee, 
instead of the school township by such trustee ; and such refor- 
mation may be had without a demand therefor ; before suit upon 
it, where in the suit recovery is asked upon the contract as reformed. 
(2) An incoming trustee cannot ignore a contract of his predecessor 
upon the technicality that it is defective in form on its face. 
(3) Where the pleading and evidence showed that the trustee 
offered the teacher another school, but of limited duration, is not 
sufficient. (4) It is proper to show by parol, and from the subject 
matter contracted about, the real capacity in which a public officer 
acted in entering intoacontract. Judgment in favor of the teacher 
affirmed. School Township v. Mendall, Ind. S. C., Feb., 1895. 

School Funds, Time of Apportionment, Duty of County Treas- 
urer. While by the school law of 1890 the county treasurer was 
required to notify the county superintendent of schools of the 
amount of school funds in his hands “ at the time fixed for mak- 
ing the apportionment,” which was the first Morday in January and 
thereafter quarterly, the taxes becoming delinquent on Jan. 1, 
of each year,” its amendment by the law of 1891 providing for 
such certification ‘“‘withia twenty days after the day on which 
taxes become delinquent each year,” and quarterly thereafter, 
and changing the date of apportionment to within five days 
after the receipt of the quarterly certificate of the county 
treasurer, is. not a perpetual mandate upon the treasurer 
to make his certificate on January 1, the time for the delinquency of 
taxes to. begin being also changed to March 1 by the revenue law 
of that year. School Dist. etc. v. Fairchild, Treasurer, etc., 
Wash. S. C., Feb. 26, 1895. 

School Board, Right to accept Bid. In an action against a 
school board to prevent the awarding of a contract the court held 
that an injunction will not lie to restrain a school board from award- 


ing a contract to erect a high school building to one who was not 
the lowest bidder, where the board reserved the right to reject any 
and all bids, and there is no evidence of fraud on the part of the 
board, and no statute requiring contracts to be awarded to the 
lowest bidder. Chandler, et al v. Boardof Education, City of 
Detroit, Mich. S. C., Mar. 5, 1895. 

School District, Votd Warrant, Statute Concerning Indebted- 
ness. (1) A statute empowering the district board to make all 
contracts, purchases, and payments “ necessary to carry out every 
vote of-the district,” regarding the acquisition and maintenance of 
the district school-house, does not authorize the board to contract 
debts in excess of the appropriation made for that purpose by the 
annual district meeting, which would run beyond the current school 
year. (2) One whoenters intoa contract with the board of a school 
district is bound to enquire as to its authority to make the same. 
(3) A warrant issued by the board of a school district, directing 
the district treasurer to pay a certain amount to the order of the 
payee, is not a negotiableinstrument. (4) Where the statute pro- 
vides that all bonds and obligations in excess of 4 per cent. of the 
taxable property shall be void, a warrant issued by the board of a 
school district for indebtedness in excess of such amount is void, 
though the indebtedness was necessary to the maintenance of the 
district school. School District, etc.v. Western Tube Co. Wy- 
oming S. C., Mar. 5, 1895. 

School Bonds.—Notice of Election. Under the law of 1850, 
amended by the law of 1893, providing that a school board may, 
on a majority vote, submit to the electors of the district whether 
it shall issue bonds for school building purposes, and forbidding 
the issuance of bonds beyond a certain nxed sum, bearing inter- 
est not exceeding 6 per cent , and payable and redeemable at a 
certain time, a notice of election which does not state the rate of 
interest or the time when the bonds were to become payable and 
redeemable is insufficient, and the issuance of bonds pursuant to 
the election held thereunder should be restrained. Ex rel. Stan- 
Jord v. School District, etc, Montana S, C., Feb, 19, 1895. 

School Fund, Apportionment, Mandamus to Compel. Where 
the statute (Hill’s) requires the county superintendent to each year 
apportion the school fund, in amounts and in a manner specified, 
“to districts of the county that have reported to him as required 
by law; and where section 2608 provides that districts shall not 
be entitled to their portion of such fund unless they shall have re- 
ported to the superintendent by the first Monday of March each 
year, and shall have a school taught of a quarter's duration in 
each year. The district clerk is required to make such reports. 
Held, that a peremptory writ of mandamus will not issue to a 
county superintendent to compel him to make an apportionment to 
the district of a county where the writ fails to show that any of 
such districts have reported to him, and have had a school taught 
therein of a quarter's duration. The alternative writ must also 
show that there is a fund on hand for apportionment.” £x rel 
Booth v. Bryan, Superintendent Oregon S. C., Jan. 31, 1895. 

School Trustee, Appointment, Certificate, Election, (1) The 
office of “long term ” schoo! trustee is separate and distinct from 
that of the short term, and a certificate of appointment which does 
not state that it is for the long term is insufficient to entitle the ap- 
pointee to that position. (2) Where the relator claims to have 
been elected long term school trustee, and challenges the constitu- 
tionality of a subsequent law to that under whichheclaims. Held, 
that without regard to the constitutionality of the act challenged, 
the failure of the board to canvass the votes and issue a cer- 
tificate of election is fatal to his right to hold office. Zx re/ 
Guman v. Medder et al, Nevada 5S. C., Jan. 4, 1895. 

Municipal Corporations, School Districts, Election of Board 
of Education. (1) Where the general law governing municipal 
corporations provides that in case of organization under it, that 
all laws and parts of laws not inconsistent therewith shall con- 
tinue applicable. //e/d, that where a city,under a special charter, 
reorganized under the general law, the provisions of the charter 
creating the municipal territory into a common schoo! district, and 
providing for its government as such, remained in force, since the 
general law contains no provison on the subject of schools. (2) A 
city as organized was divided into four wards, .and its charter pro- 
vided that its board of education should consist of the mayor, and 
one member from each ward. By amendment, it was afterwards 
provided that the members of the board should hold office tor two 
years, and that two of them should be elected each year. Held, 
that the charter as so amended did not, by implication, limit the 
number of members to four in case of an increase in the number 
of wards. (3) The fact that such city elected city officers only 
once in two years, does not prevent the city from holding 
yearly city elections for members of the board of education. 
Smith et alv. People ex rel. Malone, ill. S. C., Jan. 30, 1895. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In spite of the addition of 20 pages to this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, much valuable material cannot appear. 
This may be looked for next week. Those who do not 
come in contact with this stream of educational thought 
do not know how much they miss. In a store in one of 
the smallest villages in Florida a copy of a dry goods 
journal was found on the proprietor’s desk. “I want to 
know what is going on,” was his explanation. To know 
what is going on in the educational world take THE 
SHOOL JOURNAL. 





Great activity in the erection of new school edifices 
is apparent from reading the long list in this issue of 
buildings to be constructed. A correspondent in Eng- 
land remarks upon this feature with surprise ; it shows 
that America is a new country, and it shows our inter- 
est in eGucation. 

Nota few readers of THE JOURNAL will find this list 
extremely valuable ; those seeking better fields of labor 
can address the school boards where a new building is 
in process of erection and offer their services as prin- 
cipal or superintendent. THE JOURNAL is receiving 
much commendation for obtaining this information and 
diffusing it ; it means to exhibit the important features 
of the educational field. 





The readers of THE JOURNAL will be glad to know 
that Mr. Amos M. Kellogg has returned from his two 
months’ visitto Florida. He has not been idle while 
away, as the pages of THE JouRNAL will testify. There 
never was a time when there was so much to be said 
concerning education as now, and there never wasa 
time when the educators of the country were so ready 
toread. Most important questions are up for discus- 
sion, and THE JOURNAL will endeavor to present the 
opinions of those competent to speak. 





THE JOURNAL has put the school board before its 
readers as an object lesson, for upwards of a year, and 
it has called out a vast amount of discussion. The 
school board, it is now seen, has a very serious and 
delicate task before it ; the ablest men in the commu- 
nity should compose it—but this is often reversed. 
The republican form of government vests the selection 
of the school board in the hands of the voters ; the 
voters select according to (1) party dictation or (2) 
arbitrary grounds ; (a) that some teacher will thus be 
chosen, (4) that some contract will be given, (c) to please 
some man who wants to step into some higher (?) 
post. 





Readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will be given full 
particulars next week of an attractive trip to Scotland 
and England, covering six weeks of delightful travel. 
A feature of this trip will be attendance at the summer 
schools at Oxford or Cambridge, or side trips on the 
continent may be arranged. The whole cost is very 
moderate. Write at once to Mr. H. S. Kellogg, 61 East 
Ninth St., care of THe ScHoot JouRNAL, for particu- 
lars, 





For suggestive reading nothing can compare with the 
Gospels. Nearly all the words of Jesus are didactic ; 
they strive to carry the person addressed to a higher 
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plane of thinking. Wonderful as are the words he 
uttered, he felt they accomplished but little because of 
a lack of faith—that is, that a higher plane of thought 
or life existed, or if it did that it was better to be there. 
For those who are ministering to others no intellectual 
element is more needed than faith. Watch a mother 
with a feeble infant in her arms. She has faith that all 
her care and all her love will yield results. A teacher 
without faith lacks this essential element. He may say 
he has faith that his teaching will yield results—that the 
pupil will learn to read, for example. But has he faith 
that sets him studying the child and the world, so that 
he may know that the latter ministers to the growth of 
the former? ‘Teacher, what besides the arithmetic, the 
grammar, and the geography do you know that entitles 
you to claim educational faith? Your faith will be shown 
by your consecration to know the truth in education. 
Many and many a teacher of ten years’ experience does 
not own a single book relating to education. 





This is to be a great educational summer ; there will 
be more summer schools and more summer school 
pupils than ever before. This has a definite and en- 
couraging meaning. This republic can be saved only 
by diffusing knowledge more widely. We have had the 
spectacle of incompetent men put in as legislators and 
it is one that must be corrected. Summer schools are 
for specific purposes—for the teacher to study peda- 
gogy, for example—but the amount of general informa- 
tion diffused is immense. It is the custom of many 
farmers who have acquired a little competence to spend 
the summer at Chautauqua and thus acquire information 
as wellas recreation. The summer school has come to 
stay. 





Now the people pay their money for the support of 
the schools, and some argue that they must choose the 
school board. But this has cheerfully been given up by 
many of the large cities, and the members of the board 
have been selected by the mayor, for example. There 
is a deeper principle than that the people must manage 
because they pay taxes. The director of a lunatic asy- 
lum should, according to this idea, be selected by popu- 
lar vote. The people want the best schools possible ; 
they are willing the selection of the school board should 
pass from their hands if they can be assured this will 
give them better schools. Most people know that there 
are some things that cannot be decided by vote. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


The representatives of Japan and China have at last come to a 
peace agreement. It is said that Japan is to retain all the terri- 
tory acquired, and the island of Formosa, Corea is t6 be inde- 
pendent, Japan is to have $100,000,000 indemnity, and there is 
an offensive and defensive alliance between China and Japan.— 
Great floods in the rivers ot New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania.— The rebellion in Colombia suppressed. 
—A corner in meat makes prices so high that many retail deal- 
ers close their shops.—The 57. Pau/, the second great American- 
built liner, launched at Cramp’s ship-yard, Philadelphia.— Vene- 
zuela gratefully acknowledges the action of the U. S. Congress 
recommending that the territorial dispute between Venezuela 
and Great Britain be submitted to arbitration —President Cleve- 
land sends in his income tax return, including his $50,000 salary. 
—Death of James W. Scott, a prominent newspaper publisher of 
Chicago.— President Cleveland sends a letter on the financial 
question to Chicago business men, saying that the people must 
be educated in favor of sound money. —Several earthquake shocks 
in Austria.—Mr. Gladstone assures the Armenians of his sympa- 
thy.— Admiral Meade’s squadron at Colon.—A crisis is at hand 
in Canada; the Manitoba school question and a big deficit are to 
be met, 
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More About the ‘¢ Report.” 


The main facts as to the way the Committee of Fif- 
teen disposed of their report are before our readers. 
It by no means satisfies the educational conscience. 
These questions will come up: Why was the report 
given exclusively to the Aducational Review rather than 
to some other of the 25 educational papers of the coun- 
try: Why did Dr. Butler put a copyright on it and 
who authorized him to do it? 

1. Two editors of the Educational Review were on the 
committee and the president of the N. E. A. gave bis 
influence—thus three from the Review office pulled for 
it. But this doe; not excuse the other thirteen. 

2. The copyright was a fine piece of work—for this, 
it was supposed, would force all the superintendents ot 
the country to get the Revew—possibly they wou'd 
then become subscribers, ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished ”’ by its editors, for they have had hard 
work to induce subscriptions. 

What some of the thirteen think may be inferred from 
their letters. 

President Draper says: “ I am opposed to any limita- 
tion upon the free publication of the report; I think it 
bad policy to undertake to prevent free publica- 
tion,” 

Commissioner Harris says: “ The committee gave 
their report to the Zducational Review on condition that 
advance sheets should be sent to the other journals of 
the country with the request to reprint the same in as 
full a form as possible.” 

The effort of the Boston /ournal of Education, to do 
this was met with acommand to stop, by the Zducational 
Review. 

Supt. Greenwood says: “I voted for wide open pub- 
lication. I would as soon think of putting a copyright 
on an agricultural report.” 

Would it not be a good idea for President Cleveland 
to put a copyright on his messages to Congress ? 

Supt. Balliet says : “‘ The argument for giving the re- 
port to one journal was that only this one would print 
it entire.” (Wid they ask any other journal? ‘They did 
not. Theones who listened toan argument of that kind 
would make poor jurymen.) “It was explicitly stated 
at the Cleveland meeting all educational papers could 
have the report to do with it exactly as they pleased.” 
(This being the case the committee should censure 
President Butler for his officiousness in putting a copy- 
right on it and forbidding its publication.) 

We see no honorable way out for the other members 
of the committee but to say : 

1, We were wrong to let the Rezvew bulldoze or cajole 
us into selecting that journal. 

2. Dr. Butler was wrong for putting a copyright on 
the report and we censure him for it. 

3. Dr. Butler shall convey the copyright to the com- 
mittee and we will publish it at the expense of the 
N. E. A. 

Let the righteous act be done, Messrs, Committee, hit 
where it may. 

It is impossible for Dr. Butler to get out of the cor- 
ner into which Dr. Harris’ letter puts him: “It was 
stipulated that advance sheets should be sent to the 
educational journals with a request to publish the re- 
port in as full a form as possible.” How they would 
be requested to publish and then be forbidden if they 
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did by this same Dr. Butler is a curious thing. “There 
are things yet to be revealed,” says Dr. Cummings, 
“that will astonish mankind.” We believe him. 





Dr. Harris on Herbart’s Idea of the Will 


In THE JOURNALof April 6 was begun a series of editorial articles on the 
question, ‘‘ What Chief Consideration Shail Determine the Course of 
Study ?”’ taking up for particu'ar-corsideration the maxim announced by 
United States Commissioner W. T. Harris in his Committee of Fifteen 
report on the correlation of studies in e‘ementary education 

Last week the Herbartian basis of instruction was discussed in this con- 
nection. In the following letter Dr. Harris gives his views as to the psy- 


‘cholegical soundness of sucha foundation, 


In your comments on the question of corr: lation of 
studies and the report of the Committee of Fifteen, | 
notice that you quote the extraordinary sentence which 
Herbart writes in his * General Outlines of Pedagogics” 
to explain his idea of the will, making it not primary 
nor even secondary, but third in rank: “ Action gene- 
rates the will out of desire.’’ Desire is the source, ac- 
tion comes secondary, as a means ; and will is a product 
in the third place. I remember the great surprise 
which | felt on discovering this sentence years ago in 
the German original (Part III., chapter IV.) | his work 
was published in 1806. Ten years afterward he pub- 
lished the. first edition of his “ Psychology,” and made 
himself still more explicit regarding the primacy of de- 
sire (Begierde) over the will. It is true that he dis- 
criminates in his earlier and later writings between de- 
sire and will, but in the same manner in which we dis- 
criminate between animal and horse. A _ horse is an 
animal, but something more. So, too, the willis desire, 
but desire accompanied with an insight into the possi- 
bility of realizing it «the desire). 

Desire is evidently one species of feeling. Sensation 
is another species. Sensation is the feeling that points 
toward the inteliect. Desire is the feeling that points 
toward the will. But sensation is not yet the intellect 
nor is desire the will. ‘The tendency of physiological 
psychologists is to make /ee/ing the origin of intellect 
on the one hand, and of desire on the other. While 
Schopenhauer makes (secondly) the w// the root of 
both feeling and intellect, Herbart takes a third course 
and suggests that /nfe//ect, including namely, the ideas 
or mental images (Vorstellungen), is the basis of both 
feeling and will. In making this peculiar attempt to 
explain the will he well-nigh destroys it. But no one 
understood better than Herbart the importance of 
moral conformity to the ideal standard of civilization. 
Hence he takes great pains to make up for the slight 
he has given to the will, by providing that the pupil 
shall be incited to action through desire swayed by 
moral interests. 

But is it not evident that the Christian idea of the 
will as the fundamental facul'y of personality and the 
basis of responsibility sets it above all interests? In 
the “ Temptation in the Wilderness,” the evil one offered 
to Christ all the kingdoms of the world, that is to say, 
all of the advantages to be gained in time and space— 
all the interests which the world could hold out. The 
holy One replied, * ‘Take these interests and yourself 
away.” 

{ notice that one of the writers from the Herbartian 
standpoint criticises the Report of Fifteen for asserting 
that there must be isolated study of the several branch- 
es. ‘This critic, however, could not be well versed in 
Herbartian doctrine because the first of the “ Formalen 
Stufen,” or formal steps of instruction, requires isola- 
tion forthe sake of clearness— precisely what the Report 
of Fifteen insists upon. But the second step is recogni- 
tion or apperception ; the third step is the explanation 
of the new object by connecting it with the system of 
knowledge. All of these steps are approved and 
adopted by the Report of Fifteen. W. T. Harris. 

Com. U.S. Bureau of Education. 
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Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D D.* 
Author of ‘‘ America.” 


The testimonial to Dr. S. F. Smith, author of the national hymo, 
“ America,” took place at Music hall, Boston, April 3. It con- 
sisted of an entertainment for school children. The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale and others spoke. 

The main celebration was in the evening when the governor of 
the commonwealth presided. The Hallelujah chorus was sung 
by 125 voices from the Handel and Haydn society after which 
the Rev. Dr. Smith told anew the story of “* America.” 

‘In 1831 Commissioner Woodbridge, of New York, was sent to Ger- 
many to inspect the public schools there. He found that a great interest 
was taken in music, and brought home several music books, placing them 
in the hands of Lowell Mason As Mr. Mason had no knowledge of German 
he asked Dr, Smith to translate some of the songs so he could write new 
words for some of the music, as he wished to prepare a choir book for 
children’s voices. 

“Dr. Smith was looking over this book one day in February, 1832, when 
his attention was drawn to a tune which he thought particularly appro- 
priate because of its simple, natural movement. The German words were 
patriotic and he was seized with the thought: ‘I will write a patriotic 
hymn of my own.’ Then and there ‘ America’ was composed, written on 
ascrap of paper. It was composed in less than a half-hour and reposed 
in the folds of a portfolio for a long time before being sent to Mr. Mason, 
who brought it out on the Fourth of July at a children’s celebration in 
Park Street church, Boston. 

“This was the first time it was sung in public, It was first published in 
the ‘ Juvenile Lyre,’ a children’s song book. Dr. Smith said that he was 
not by any means persuaded that the music was of English origin. There 
is good authority for the statement that it was written by a German. 

“Dr. Smith spoke of the opposition which was excited against the intro- 
duction of the study of music into the Boston public schools. 

“Eventually Mr. Mason’s book was adopted, and then, year by year, the 
song ‘ America’ was taken up in school after school throughout the length 
and breadth of the country 

Dr. Smith said : 

“*Wherever an American heart beats now that song is heard. It has 
found translation into a number of foreign languages—" mutatus mutan- 
tur” —changed in form and construction but fraught with the spirit of free- 
dom. I have myself two trans‘ations into the Latin and one in Italian. It 
is found in Sweden and in the empire of Burmah, as well as in England, 
France, and Germany. ° 

“*T cannot refrain from thanking you, my dear friends, for taking this 
waif of mine and making it of such national importance. In the singing 
of it we are all one. There is no longer Republican, nor Democrat, nor 
Mugwump, nor Baptist, nor Congregationalist, nor Episcopalian, nor 
Swedenborgian, nor Carmelite, but as in the parliament of religions, where 
was quoted so aptly, ‘‘ How beautitul it is for brethren to dweil together in 
unity,” and earth and heaven may well join together in one hallelujah.’” 

Dr. Smith’s remarks were received with great applause, Ex- 
Gov. Long was then introduced and delivered an address, 

Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton seminary, spoke of ‘‘ The Author 
of‘ America’ as a Neighbor,” and after the chorus had sung 
“Washington and His Flag” the exercises were closed by the 
whole audience singing ‘‘ America.” 

Telegrams of congratulation were received from the governors 
of lowa and Wyoming, from the Department of the Potomac, 
Department of Massachusetts, G. A. R., and from other organiza- 
tions. 

In Chicago the Columbian Liberty Bell was rung ia honor of 
the Rev, Samuel Francis Smith, author of “ America.” Mayor 
Hopkins and Superintendent Lane, of the Chicago public schools, 
Were in charge of the ceremony. The bell was rung by a dele- 
gation of pupils from the schools, one for each state and territory 
ofthe union. The gathering afterward joined in the singing of 
i 

*We are indebted for this portrait to Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. of 


Boston, who are the publishers of Dr. Smith’s forthcoming volume of 
Poems of Home and Country.” 
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the national hymn, and a telegram appropriate to the occasion 
was sent to Music Hall, Boston, where the main celebration was 
in progress, 

Dr. Samuel F. Smith, the venerable author of the national hymn 
“ America.” was appropriately remembered in Birmingham, Ala., 
by the pupilsof the several public schools. At noon the pupils 
gathered in the recitation rooms of the several buildings and 
carried out a special program. 


The Boston school teachers have been discussing the prevalent 
weaknesses of their pupils. They have come to the conclusion 
that the telling of untruths is the most formidable shortcoming of 
the girls, while untidiness is the principal sin of the boys. One 
school-mistress says that habits of&deceit in her pupils spring from 
their desire to create a goodimpression. We cannot believe these 
conclusions as regards the girls. Their desire to please is one of 
the finest attributes of their nature. They are made to be charm- 
ing, and to know it at an early age. No deception is needed to 
make all right-minded persons of the other sex admit it freely. 





New York City. 


Mr. Edward S. Burgess, who was recently chosen professor of 
natural science in the normal college, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Prof. Day, is a graduate of Fredonia normal 
school, Hamilton college, and Johns Hopkins university. In the 
latter institution ‘he taught natural science for one year. At 
present he is a professor and director in the three high schools of 
Washington. 

In the notice of Dr. Edgar Dubs Shimer’s lecture on Froebel 
in last weck’s JOURNAL, page 388, several mistakes occurred, the 
types seeming to take delight in speliing his name in a variety of 
ways. 





Houston, Texas, 


The monthly reports of Supt. W. S. Sutton are always highly in- 
teresting and instructive. The accounts he gives of the progress 
of the schools under his charge usually speak of the efforts the 
teachers are making to advance in pedagogical insight and skill. 
This is the proper way of judging progress. “ As is the teach- 
er, so is the school” Faith in this truth and centralization of 
effort in its application have made Supt Sutton one of the most 
successful city superintendents in the country. Here is a pas- 
sage from his report for March, which shows what high concep- 
tion he has of the teacher’s work: 

‘* The teachers’ institutes and grade meetings held during the month 
have been full of interest and inspiration. I believe the teachers of this 
city are studying along the professional lines with the determination and 
intelligence that can not fail of the highest and most genuine success. 
Teaching in itself is fast becoming a profession, and he who is content 
with only a knowledge of the subject matter of instruction, and who is not 
willing to take the time, and practice the self-denial necessary to master 
the art of teaching, what he himself knows, is not worthy to be ranked as 
a professional schoolmaster. 

‘*The fact is that the knowledge and skill which are peculiarly the 
schoolmaster’s own, are acquired only from a conscientious study of scien- 
tific method in education. During the last few years this truth has been 
emphasized in the work of the public school teacher, and to-day he who 
expects to be recognized as an efficient workman in that field of labor must 
not only possess good scholarship, but he must also have a knowledge of 
the technique belonging to public school work. To state this truth ina 
general way, no professional man should be accorded high standing before 
he has demonstrated that he has a thorough knowledge of that profession, 
and also skill in discharging its duties. 

“It gives me a high degree of pleasure to be able to report that the men 
and women engaged in teaching the children of this city, are endeavoring 
earnestly and intelligently to increase their professional Knowledge and 
skill.” 

Those who have seen a copy of Supt. Sutton’s annual report 
of last year, or have read the circulars he sends out monthly to 
his teachers with suggestions as to how to prepare forthe insti- 
tutes and grade meetings, will understand the weight of the 
words above quoted. The Houston teachers are on the right 
track. There will be demand for them in other Southern cities 
that are looking for men and women who are devoted students 
of education. 

Aside from the institutes and grade meetings which are given 
to a systematic study of pedagogy, there have been given in 
March two very helpful lectures,one by Dr. J. M. Rice, of the 
Forum, and one by Dr. J. Baldwin, of the University of Texas. 
Dr. Rice spoke on “ How to Acquire the Art of Teaching.” 
Supt. Sutton in his report writes this about the lecture : 

‘* Nearly all the teachers of the city, and many of the citizens as well, 
were present. While the lecture was perhaps too technical to be thorough- 
ly enjoyed by those not actively engaged in teaching, yet the lecture itself 
was full of suggestion and wholesome direction to those whose business it 
is to follow the schoolmaster's profession.” 

Of Dr. Baldwin’s address on “ The Scientific Grouping of the 
Subjects of Study,” before the Houston Schoolmasters’ Round 
Table, he writes : 


‘* Every member of the “round table felt that he} was under renewed ob- 
ligations to Dr. Baldwin, who has ever been ready to do what he could to 
advance the cause of education in the state of Texas.” 
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A Model Sloyd Equipment. 


Many school superintendents of the smal- 
ler cities hang fire on the manual training 
venture because of the expense supposedly 
attached thereto. The following figures are 
given in the hope of showing that an ad- 
equate course of grammar school manual 
training is readily within the means of every 
town having graded schools. 

The illustrations show the Stockton (Cal.’ 
manual training school, now in operation. 
Its capacity is twenty pupils at atime. The 
united experience of manual training teachers 
goes to show that the maximum number of 
pupils in any one class should not exceed 
twenty. At present the classes are made up 
of eighth grade boys who attend twice z 
week during periods of two hours each. 
The four hours weekly thus lost to the schol 
astic subjects are made up by special study 
rendered bona fide by written work. Al- 
though the course, for the present, is option- 
al, those pupils to whom it was offered have 
joined ina body, agreeing to the stipulation 
regarding the making up of studies lost. The 
school is centrally located and accessible to 
classes from all the districts. The program, 
as far as possible, allots the closing hours of the day to the 
manual training lesson, 

The course consists entirely of wood work and is laid out in 
accordance with the general principles of the Naas sloyd. A 
series of forty models is arranged so that the eighty-five exercises 
embodied follow a sequence as to difficulty of execution. There 
are no preliminary “just for practice” exercises. The model, 
successfully completed, becomes the property of its producer. 
The pupil makes a working drawing in each case prior to the 
construction of the model. The proper care of tools, bench, and 
shop is rigorously enforced. At the end of the lesson two pupils 
serve as a housekeeping committee, sweeping the floor and at- 
tending to other details of order. All of the pupils, in regular 
turn, serve on this committee and regard the service as a regular 
feature of the lesson. 

Each pupil has a private locker in which he keeps his personal 
property, such as apron, unfinished model, etc. At the end of 
the lesson he hangs his key upon the class key-board. This is 
then locked up in the tool-room pending the return of its respec- 
tive class. The bench shown in illustration provides these 
lockers for three classes. Next September the number of classes 
will be in creased to ten and the extra lockers needed will utilize 
the wall space between the studding. 

At irregular intervals, as the finished models accumulate, they 
are inspected and judged by a committee of pupils presided over 
by the teacher. All in turn serve on this committee. The model 
bears, instead of the owner’s name, hissloyd number. The com- 
mittee are thus ignorant as to the ownership of the work under 
criticism. Service on this committee gives the pupil a high ideal 
as to the attainable quality of his handicraft. Those models 
passing a certain standard receive the seal of approval by which 
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the school accepts the quality of the work. The pupils strive 
for this seal, not generally in a spirit of emulation ‘which the 
whole spirit of the sloyd discourages) but with a purpose of 
achieving a standard excellence of execution. 

The proper tool sequence is adhered to. The pupil is allowed 
the use of file and sandpaper only after the respective tools have 
done their peculiar work. This requirement is found worthy of 
much attention in a class of beginners. As occasion offers indi- 
vidual instruction is given in tool sharpening, so that, at an early 
stage of the course each pupil becomes entirely responsible for 
the care of his tools. 


EQUIPMENT. 


12 Rip saws, Disston, “ D8,” 28 in., 5 and 6 points. 

12 Hand saws, “ “ 24 and 26 in, 8 and 9 points. 
12 Tenon “ - No. 4, 10, and 12 in. 

12 Hammers, Maydole, No. 12. 

10 Half-round cabinet files. 

10 Flat ™ a 

12 Round os _ 


4 Mill files. 
6 Taper files assorted. 
24 Iron Jack-planes, Bailey No. 5. 
12 “ smooth “ “ ~~ 
2 “* fore 6 “ es 
12 Try- squares, Stanley 4 in., No. 10, 
12 a Winterbottom mitre, No. 
24 Bench knives (sloyd) Humphrey, No. M4 
24 Wing dividers, 6 in, B. & C. 
24 Boxwood rules, Stanley, No. 62. 
24 Marking gauges, “ ~ 
48 Socket chisels, beveled, assorted, Buck Bros. 

Machinist’s vise, Parker No. 23. 
Anvil, 15 lb., “ Eagle.” 
Axe pattern hatchet, Hunt’s, 14 lb. 
Broad hatchet, Hunt’s, No. 3. 
Spoke shaves, Goodell’s cylindrical. 
Draw knives, Barton’s 8 in. 
Hickory mallets, round, 3-in. face. 
Button’s plyers, 43, 6 and & in. 
Steel squares, No. Io. 
t Graves’ automatic drill, No. 2 5 
6 Trimmers (scissors) Henckle’s Nickel, 7 in. 
16 Auger bits, Russell Jennings assorted. 
3 Screw driver bits, Buck Bros. 
6 Syracuse twist bits. 
2 Expansive bits, Clark’s. 
3 Spofford’s braces, No. 107 and No. 108, 
1 Barber’s ratchet brace, No. 33. 
1 Router plane, No. 1, Stanley. 

1 “ Odd jobs ” Stanley. 
2 T-bevels, Stanley, nickel, 8 in. 
6 Screwdrivers, “ Champion ” assorted. 
1 Gluepot, 4-in kettle 
14 Carving tools, Addis’ assorted. 
6 Carver's files (rifflers), assorted. 
1 Mounted grindstone, No. 2. 
3 Washita slips. 

ss oil stones, cased. 

4 Prs. Austin and Eddy clamps, No. 2. 
12 Adjustable clamps, Stearns, 5, 7 and 9- -in. 
6 Brad awls, assorted. 
6 Countersinks, Buck Bros. 
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1 Monkey wrench, Coe’s, 8 in. 

1 Machinists’ bench level, Davis, § in. 
1 Oiler, copper, No. 3. 

1 Dowel plate. 

1 Set trammel points, Stanley, No. 1. 
1 Bailey rabbet plane, No. 10 }. 

3 Nail sets, Buck Bros. 

6 “ Millers Falls” bracket sets. 

1 Gross blades for same. 

1 Steel stamp ‘Stockton Manual Training School). 
1 Set steel figures, } in. 

12 Whisk brooms. 

1 Gong, 

6 Gross screws assorted. 

2 Reams sandpaper No. o and I. 

20 lbs. wire brads assorted. 

3 kegs wire nails, a 

25 Ibs. No. 1 glue. 

3 Gross hooks (tool hangers). 
Wardrobe sundries. 

24 Stools. 

1 Teacher’s desk. 


et $310.00 
1 Barnes saw (rip, cross-cut, and jig) 40.00 
10 Double benches / 200.00 
2 Single benches 
21 Wyman-Gordon vises, 9 in. 117. 
Assorted lumber 35.00 
Manual training building 720, 
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Plan. 
Floor 36x31 feet. The hight shading indicates the space overhung by the 
lumber loft. The latter is built at the level of the eaves. The heavy shad- 


ing indicates location of benches. 

The interior is left unfinished save the part tions inclosing tool-room and 
wardrobe. These are ceiled inside and out. The loft floor is also ceiled. 

The loft window at the lumber loft end of the building is arranged on 
the ‘“ jib-head” plan. This facilitates the taking in of lumber. The lum 
ber loft obviates the necessity of an outbui'ding and is in every way a most 
satisfactory arrangement. 

¥ 


Benches for Manual Training Classes. 


The Stockton Bench. 


Length of top, 60”; width, 36’; thickness, 3”. Made of 1” maple 
pointed in 3” strips ; this upper layer backed by 2” Oregon pine, jointed 
in 3’ strips. Both layers glued solidiy together with juintings broken. 
Fastened to frame by 8” dowels. Frame built of eight 4” x 4” posts of 
Oregon pine with cross pieces 2” x 4”. Panels of tongue and groove ceil- 
ing, grooved into cruss-pieces. Tool rack set in mid-way slot and detacha- 
ble. Each side of bench is fitted with a Wyman-Gordon (Worcester) ir- 
Stantaneous grip vise. 

The illustration shows arrangement of bench tools as follows : For each 
pupil, vise, rule, dividers, gauge, knife, pencil, square, file, and frame. 

or each two pupils, pane/ saw, hammer, whisk-broom, rip-saw, tenon- 
4aw, and planing hook. (The last three-named are out of view at the other 
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end of bench,) A drawing board, T-square and stool, for each pupil, find 
place in the recess of the bench. 

The illustration shows a double bench, accommodating two pupils. One 
side is a counterpart of the other. The teacher’s bench and the vise bench 
mentioned in the tool list are hke the one shown in illustration except that 
they are single instead of double. The vise bench 1s fitted with a machin 
ists’ instead of wood workers’ vise, and is used for incidental light metal 
work, 

The remainder of the tools are designated sfecia/ tools, as distinguished 
from bench tools. They are dealt out from the tool-room by a pupil moni- 
tor on order froma pupil. The stub of said order provides for the satisfac- 
tory return of the tool at the close of the lesson. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


Messrs. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., of 209 Bowery, New 
York, are offering a variety of benches for manual training 
schools. THE JOURNAL in its issue of Sept. 1. 1894, gave acon- 
cise description of their “J” bench, an illustration of which is here 
reproduced. Since then the bench has been strengthened and 
perfected in many details, and is now being offered by Messrs. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. in connection with special lists of 
tools for carpenters and carvers’ outfits—the tools in these outfits 
being such as are generally used by manual training schools, 
This bench may be had with one or two drawers and also with 





head screw only. Some schools find that this bench made double 
(36 in. wide) is best suited to their requirements. Another de- 
mand has been met by putting out a different bench for two pu- 
pils. This bench is 32 in. wide, 5 ft. long, has two head screws, 
two drawers with locks, and a cupboard with lock and two com- 
partments. Messrs, Hammacher & Schlemmer also make the 
same bench without the drawers or cupboard. 

The unusual strain to which boys subject the head screws on 
these benches has led to call for iron vises in their stead, and 
benches titted with such vises are now in the market. Another 
feature in this line offered by this firm will be a carpenters’ vise 
with an iron bench screw. This will be very strong, and will 
be particularly acceptable to small schools with limited funds, as 
common benches can be put up by local carpenters, and when 
fitted with these vises will be fairly practical. 
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Chandler & Barber. 


The manual work bench manufactured by Messrs. Chandler & 
Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass., is used in all parts of 
the country, from Halifax to California, and appears to give ex- 
cellent satisfaction. The adjustable feature is an idea of Mr. 
Gustaf Larsson, principal of the sloyd training school of Boston. 
Although itis an essential part of the bench it is not acomplicated 
arrangement. A bench should be made so that it will meet the 





conditions of the various classes who come to use it, and, as 
necessarily, these classes vary in age or size, it is obvious that a 
number of set desks cannot always meet these conditions. Ina 
prominent school where the set desks were used the pupils were 
found to be working at a disadvantage. Although they had plat- 
forms to meet the proper heights, the boys were unwilling to ac- 
knowledge in this manner their possible inferiority to their neigh- 
boring pupils. This is a trait that must be recognized. On the other 
hand, it is not desirable either to complicate this feature so as to 
destroy its usefulness in either point by making the bench less 
steady or less durable. These points have been kept steadily in 
view in making this bench. A number of other details have been 
carefully looked into in the construction of the bench, and 
changed only after repeated trials. The manufacturers believe 
they have an improved bench which will meet the requirements 
of manual training schools. 
NOTES. 

It was intended to give also a bench designed by Professor 
Charles A. Bennett, of the Teachers college, and manufactured 
by the Andrews School Furniture Company, 65 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. But it seems that the bench is not quite ready forthe 
market; at any rate no clear explanation of its distinctive merits 
could be obtained in time for this issue. THE JOURNAL may 
probably make mention of it in a later number. Those who de- 
sire to be informed regarding its construction will do well to send 
to the Andrews School Furniture Company for descriptive circu- 
lars, which will be ready soon. 

If there are any other practical work benches in the market 
which are particularly suituble for manual training classes those 
who are fully acquainted with their peculiar advantages are re- 
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quested to favor the editor of THE JOURNAL with descriptive 
notes and such other matter as may recommend them to the con- 
sideration of educators. 


It is the aim of THE JOURNAL to keep its readers informed 
regarding the most desirable material for the proper equipment 
of schools. Correspondence is invited with teachers and school 
officers who are contemplating the introduction in their schools 
of any apparatus of which no description has as yet been given in 
these columns. 


Paris Letter. 


The recent tenth annual distribution of medals and other 
prizes given by the French government and Alliance Francaise 
for the encouragement of the study of French in English public 
schools, emphasizes the fact that school boys and girls both in 
America and England study the French language, but seldom 
learn it. They seem to have a false pride or shame in endeavor- 
ing to pronounce a foreign tongue with anything but an Anglo- 
Saxon accent, and the lessons often become a sort of farce from 
which the average pupil endeavors to extract as much fun and as 
little profit as possible. Their regret comes in after life when 
they begin to travel or wish to spend some time abroad. Let 
American teachers encourage their pupils to carefully study the 
principles laid down in the dictionary and grammar, using an 
every-day vocabulary. They will then have no difficulty in mak- 
ing their wants known and understood, and their French will 
carry them anywhere in Europe. 

Prof. Ahmed Effendi, of the Imperial Ottoman Arabic school, 
Kimberley, South Africa, has been spending a few days in Paris, 
coming from Vienna. He sails for home very soon. 

An animated controversy is going on in Geneva. It has been 
brought about by the appearance of a pamphlet attacking the or- 
ganization of the college and its value as on educational instru- 
ment. The author of the pamphlet is an ex-professor of the col- 
lege and private-docent at the university. His conclusions are 
violently combated. The Genevese have always prided them- 
selves on the educational advanvages and high intellectual devel- 
opment of their town. 

Red tape (which is expensive in France) binds the French hand 
and foot. One of the great colleges of La Vendée has to refund 
sixteen dollars to a parent whose son was unable to pass a month 
there for which the board bill had been prepaid. 

Formerly the purser of the school would have sent a post-office 
order for the amount, but some new regime thinking this too 
simple has directed the lad’s father to do as follows: 

1. To procure a sheet of stamped paper for a petition. 

2, To write a power of attorney on another duly stamped sheet 
of paper. 

3. To get this document legalized by a mayor or commis- 
sioner of police. 

4. To send it in a registered letter with the petition to the pur- 
ser who, at the end of three months will be able to refund the 
money. FLORENCE BLANCHARD. 

Paris. 




















BENCH WORK CLASS IN THE BOARDMAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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CENTRAL MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, CHIO, 


Manual Training in Cleveland. 


There has been marked progress in the manual training work 
in Cleveland, Ohio, during the past year. Instead of being con- 
fined to the pupils of the high school, instruction is now given to 
all grades and departments. The course of study has been 
slightly modified, an effort being made to give a little more artis- 
tic touch to the work. Clay modeling is extended through the 
primary grades, and into the fifth and sixth grades. Color study 
and construction work in cardboard will be adopted in these 
grades. Theknife work and sewing of the fifth and sixth grades 
will be carried forward into the seventh, and bench work and 
cooking, which formerly was given to the seventh and eighth 
grades, may be confined to the eighth. Mr. William E. Roberts, 
supervisor of manual training, says in his report : 

“Our Cleveland manual training work possesses two marked 


advantages tending toward the final realization of a perfect sys- 
tem. One of these is an unbroken line of work from primary to 
high schools, inclusive, along which to develop. The other is 
that a special tax levy under the present law makes a definite 
provision for this particular branch of school work, thus elimi- 
nating financial difficulties which so often retard the growth of 
a movement of this kind. One farther step should be taken, and 
its accomplishment should be expected - the introduction of the 
kindergarten system, which forms the foundation of all school 
work, and from which the whole manual training idea has been 
developed.” 

The new Central manual training school was first occupied at 
the beginning of the spring term. The building is a beautiful 
one, and an ornament to the city. It is well equipped for the 
first two years of the course. 
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EIGHTH GRADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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Summer Schools of 189 5. 





A Great Opportunity. 
By Cuas. B. BLIss. 


Agassiz may well be called the father of summer 
schools. In 1873 he founded the Anderson school on 
Penikese island in Buzzard’s bay. Owing to his death 
the following winter, this particular school had to be 
abandoned. But others sprang up directly, and the 
work has continued to grow and expand, until now sum- 
mer schools of one kind or another are found in all 
parts of the land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Maine to Florida. Other countries also have taken 
up the idea and large summer schools have been held 
in England and Scotland, and in different parts of con- 
tinental Europe. 

These schools are conducted by the seashore, in the 
mountains, by the side of beautiful lakes, and in the 
heart of large cities. 

They last two, three, four, five, and six weeks. 
Courses are given in all branches of study. ‘There are 
schools devoted to music, painting, oratory, physical 
culture, languages, literature, science, law, medicine, 
philosophy, and the theory and art of teaching, while 
the larger part of them carry on work in more than one 
department. 

The charge of superficiality has been brought against 
the work of the summer schools. With the better class 
of schools this is no longer true, for, whether they are 
held on college grounds or at summer resorts, they are 
in charge of scholarly educators, usually professors 
from the leading colleges and universities, and are be- 
ing influenced by the spirit and methods of university 
work. The tendency is toward specialization and great- 
er thoroughness’ Lectures and laboratory work are 
usually combined. Students are encouraged to devote 
their time to one subject, and some of the schools are 
largely devoted to scientific research. 

Various classes of person: are glad of the opportuni- 
ty to attend the summer schools: 

Those who have been members of reading circles or 
have attended university extension lectures, those who 
are studying in normal schools, those preparing for col- 
lege, college students making up back work, others who 
are doing advance work, college graduates who are con- 
tinuing some particular line of study and school super- 
intendents. But by far the proportion are 
teachers. 

Teachers have found that it is not necessary to spend 
the whole ot the long vacation in idleness. “That devot- 
ing a few weeks ot the summer to study does not inter- 
fere with rest and recuperation. But, on the other 
hand, that the enthusiasm aroused by the work adds 
new life, and increases ten-fold the recreation of the 
summer. [his work is in no sense a continuation of 
the regular year’s work, but offers a complete change. 
Here all drudgery is given up. Whatever is und: rtaken 
is done because of interest, and interest banishes fa- 
tigue. Summer work often less«ns the fatigue of the 
rest of the year. The deeper insight into the subjects 
taught, and the enthusiasm gained from contact with 


larger 


~~ 


other minds, puts a new light upon the daily work, and 
changes it from a task to a pleasure. 

It is difficult to measure the effect of this work upon 
the schools end colleges. A few whose enthusiasm is 
aroused are able to continue their studies through the 
college. Many more who are unable to do this go back 
to their work determined to fill their pupils with such a 
love for their studies as will send them on through the 
higher courses. 

The increased interest and efficiency of the few 
teachers who have already availed themselves of these 
opportunities show what might be done by others, and 
this adds another impetus to the already strong de- 
mand for better teachers. 

Superintendents, parents, and people in general are 
calling for better work in the school-room. At the 
same time the importance of the teachers’ work is being 
recognized more and more. The teaching profession is 
rapidly coming to a front rank among the leading pro- 
fessions. It is more and more ceasing to be regarded 
merely as a means for making a living, and is coming to 
be looked upon as a position of trust and responsibil- 
ity. 

Those who have any desire to share in this forward 
movement have a splendid opportunity in the summer 
schools. ‘They will send at once for the circulars of the 
various schools, and will plan to spend part of their va- 
cation at one of these educational centers. Nor need 
their plans be limited to one year. In successive sum- 
mers it will be possible to study at different schools. In 
this way to come in contact with many able instructors, 
and learn the spirit and methods of different education- 


al institutions. 
School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


¥ 


Summer Schools. 


MassacuseTTs.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer School at Cottage City, 
Mass. Beginning July 8 continuing five weeks. Dr, W.A. Mowry, Hyde 
Park, Mass., President. 

Harvard Wniversity Summer School, beginning July 5. Address M. 
Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Clerk of commit- 
tee. 

The Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School at 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Begins July 1, continuing six weeks. 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’t, W. L. Montague, M.A., Ph.D , Direc- 
tor and Manager. 

ILLINows,—Cook County Normal Summer School, Chicago (Englewood) 
Ill. Three weeks, July 15-Aug. 3. Wilber S. Jackman, manager, 6916 
Perry avenue, Chicago. 

New YORK.—The Mid-Summer School at Owego, N, Y., July 15-Aug. 

Address Geo. R. Winslow, Binghamton, N. Y. 

University of the City of New York. Summer courses will be given in a 
new bui ding of the undergraduate college at University Heights, New 
Y« rk City, beginning July g-Aug. 17. (Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental! pyschology, theory and practice of teaching.) Henry 
M. McCracken, LL.D , Chancelior, L. J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

The National Summer School at Glens Falls, N.Y. Three weeks. 
ginning Tuesday, July 16, 1895. Sherman Wi'liams, Manager. 

Cornell University Summer School, at Ithaca, N. Y. July 8—August 16. 
Pyofessor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 

MicWiGAN.—University of Michigan Summer School. July 8-Aug. 16. 
Address James H,. Wade, Sec’y of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. — 

ConnEGcricuT.—Connecticut Summer School for Teachers at Norwich 
July 8-26. Address Chas. D. Hine, Hartford, Sec’y. 

Iowa.—|)es Moines Summer Sch«ol of Methods, July g-Aug. 2. W. A. 
Crusinberry, manager. Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Summer Latin School, Drake University. Nine weeks devoted exclusively 
to Latin. June 24-Aug. 23. C.O. Denny, Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa. 

o.—Summer School of Western Reserve University at Cleveland 
July 1-27. Address Prof. H. E. Bourne, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wisconsin County Summer Schools, at De Pere, Ahnapee, Chippewa 

Falls, Arcadia, Merrill, Ellsworth, Appleton. 
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National Summer School at Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


No ambitious teacher can afford to let the long summer vaca- 
tion pass without getting fresh inspiration from some source. No 
weary teacher can afford to let it pass without getting rest and 
gaining strength for the coming year’s work. Many thousand 
teachers will attend some school this summer. We ask all these 
classes to consider what the National Summer School and Glens 
Falls has to offer them. 


LOCATION, 


Glens Falls is a village of 12,000 inhabitants, situated at the 
foot hills of the Adirondacks. The water is excellent, the sewer- 
age perfect, and the air delightful. There is no malaria, there are 
no mosquitoes, Electric cars connect Glens Falls with the neigh- 
boring villages of Sandy Hill and Ft. Edward. There is a plank 
road to Lake George affording a fine ride for bicyclers. Various 
other roads are fine for riding. There is a fine Y. M.C, A. build- 
ing with gymnasium and bath-rooms and a public library of 7,000 
volumes, Saratoga and Lake George of world-wide fame are 
within less than an hour’s ride. The whole section is rich in his- 
toric associations. It was “a dark and bloody ground” during 
the French wars and the Revolution. 
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GEORGE. 


INSTRUCTORS. 


The instructors are the best to be had—men and women of na- 
tional reputation. Dr, E. E, White, Miss Sarah Arnold, Supt. 
George I. Aldrich, Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, Piof. Henry L 
Southwick, and Prof. Austin C. Apgar are alone enough to make 
the reputation of any school. Beside these there are nearly a 
score of others hardly less noted. 

THE WORK. 

At this school one may work hard all day or be busy only a 
single period. One may work much, or little, or none at all, as 
one chooses. Those who feel the need of the work can be busy 
every hour of the day. Those who feel the need of rest and re- 
creation can have that. Every day excursions will be made to 
local points of interest,and almost every day to such points as 
Saratoga, Mt. McGregor, Lake George, Bloody Pond, Jane Mc- 
Rea’s grave, Schuylerville monument, Luzerne, etc, 

RECREATION, 

Aside from the excursions mentioned there are receptions, con- 
certs, state and section meetings, and numerous gatherings large 
and small. The excursion of the season is the trip through Lake 
George. At the close of the session excursions are made to Au 
Sable chasm, Montreal, and Quebec. These excursions are made 
at a low rate and guides are furnished without extra charge. 
EXPENSES. 
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Tuition is lower at this school than at any 
other similar school in the North, as is also 
board. Reduced rates are to be had on many 
railroads. Those who attend the Christian En- 
| deavor meeting in Boston can get reduced rates 
from all points and that meeting will be over in 
| time to be present at our school at its opening. 
Students can come by the way of New York 
and the Hudson river. 

Aside from the general work of the school 
| special attention will be given to the needs of 
primary teachers, kindergartners, principals, nor- 
mal school instructors, and teachers of draw- 
ing, elocution, vocal music, and science. 

Reduced rates to clubs. Club rate circular 
sent on application. Large circular of 64 pages 
giving all information in regard to the school 
sent free to all applicants. Address Sherman 


Williams, manager, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Excellent board in private families or in hotels 
is furnished the members of the summer school 
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FALLS OF THE HUDSON, AT GLENS FALLS. 


at very low rates. These boarding places are 
all situated on wide streets, well shaded, clean 
and attractive. 
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CHAUTAUQUA. 


Founded in 1874 by Mr. Lewis Miller and Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent and developed naturally in response to the complex needs of 
American life, Chautauqua has become a permanent institution. 
The influence of the great home reading circle, organized in 1878, 

is too well known to need descrip- 

; # tion, It is with the beautiful sum- 

*| mer town on the shores of Lake 

Chautauqua in Southwestern New 
York that this article will deal. 

The streets and avenues of this 
sylvan city wind gracefully in and 
out among the trees, or stretch like 
leafy tunnels through the forest. 
More than five hundred dwellings, 
ranging from tiny chalets to large, 
handsome villas, are scattered in 
orderly arrangement through the 
groves, about the parks, and by the 
lakeside, while nearly thirty build- 
ings, large halls, recitation and lec- 
ture rooms, laboratories, a mus- 
eum, a gymnasium, club houses, 
etc., meet the needs of citizens. 

The supply of water, abundant and pure, is pumped from a 
point far out in the spring fed lake to a reservoir among the hills 
back of the town. A complete system of sewers with chemical 
disposal works insures perfect sanitation. 

Chautauqua is a city in which municipal functions are carried 
beyond the usual point to include: (1) a general schedule (june 
29-Aug. 26) of lectures, concerts, dramatic readings, and light 
entertainments, clubs and classes, free to all citizens alike, upon 
whom a slight tax is levied at the town gates, and (2) a system 
of lecture and class-room instruction (July 6-Aug, 16) in the 
arts, sciences, pedagogy, music, expression and physical develop- 
ment, for which in most cases only the lowest fees are charged. 


The Collegiate Department, as the system of class- 


teaching is calied, is under the personal supervision of President 
William R. Harper, of the University of Chicago, and includes: 


The School of Arts and Sciences comprises thirteen depart- 
ments : English Language, Rhetoric, Literature, German, French, 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Philoso- 
phy, History, Sociology, and Art History, The specialized depart- 
ment for 1895—for each year one department is emphasized— 
will be that of English language and literature in which Zen 
courses will be offered by Prof. A. S. Cook, of Yale university, 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan university, Middletown, 
Conn, Prof. L. A. Sherman, the University of Nebraska, and Dr. 
E. H. Lewis, the University of Chicago. When onereflects that 
for five dollars, a student may attend any or all of these English 
courses for six weeks (July 6-Aug. 16) he gains some idea of 
what Chautauqua offers. The other departments of this school 
are all manned by teachers from leading universities and colleges 
among whom may be mentioned Prof. B. P. Bowne, Boston Uni- 
versity, Prof. E. R. L. Gould, Johns Hopkins, Prof. W. H. Mace, 
Syracuse University, and Pres. W. E. Waters, Wells College. 


The School of Pedagogy.—To those teachers who welcome 
the long summer vacation as a time for professional advancement 
as well as for the pure rest, the Chautauqua School of Pedagogy 
presents an attractive offering. With seven departments, ten in- 
dependent courses and a staff of fourteen teachers the work of 
this school is broad enough to meet teachers of varying tastes at 
the point of their individual needs. One may enrich these peda- 
gogical studies by turning to the School of Arts and Sciences, on 
the one hand, and the General Program on the other. 

But the current of Chautauqua life is deep as well as broad. 
The dissipation and mental indigestion that a rich bill of fare 
often occasions, are avoided by the simple plan of offering and 
requiring intensive work in each department. Each of the ten 
courses involves enough laboratory or field work, or private 
study to fill the time of students electing it. Those who wish to 
add to their studies in botany, geology and geography, a course 
in form, drawing, and color, or in psychology, English and the 
like, are invited to come another year. Chautauqua is in no 
danger of blowing away (though it has fresh breezes), and the 
Chautauqua Teacher’s Certificate awaits those who complete 
the three years’ course. The only exception to the rule of speci- 
alization is the case of supervisors and principals, to whom the 
freedom of the departments is given for a single fee, and in the 
case of those teachers who wish to take a more general view be- 
fore concentrating upon one department—for whom an attrac- 
tractive course has been planned, with due regard for the laws of 
mental digestion. 

English is for the coming season the central subject in the 
School of Arts and Sciences, and accordingly the methods of 
teaching the mother tongue both in Elementary and High 
School, are given due prominence in the School of Pedagogy. 
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A glance at the daily program will serve to give to one who is 
planning a first visit to “ the city in the woods ” an outline sketch 
of Chautauqua life. After an interesting and inspiring chapel 
service in which the students of all the schools unite, the work of 
the day begins with a half hour talk on present day problems in 
pedagogy. Then follow the lectures and class room work in 
English, psychology and methods, and the laboratory and field 
work in various subjects. Both morning and afternoon there are 
classes in light school gymnastics (the recreative side being made 
prominent), and the course in the principles and practice of read- 
ing aloud 1s placed at an hour when all may elect it. 

The Schools of Sacred Literature offer courses in the English 
Bible and in Hebrew and Greek by Prof. William R. Harper, the 
University of Chicago, Prof. Frank K. Sanders, Yale university, 
and several other well-known specialists, The study of the Scrip- 
tures, not only as inspired writings but as literature, is of the 
greatest value to teachers, especially in connection with such a 
course of lectures as Pres. G. Stanley Hall is to give on “The 
Pedagogical Principles in the Old and New Testaments.” 


The School of Musie, of which Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York 
is dean, provides a general course in musical theory, and includes 
special private classes under the charge of Mr. William H. Sher- 
wood, Mr. J. Harry Wheeler, Mr. Bernard Listemann, Mr, L. V. 
Flagler, Mr. L. S. Leason, and others. Methods of teaching mu- 
sic in the public schools will receive large attention. 


The School of Expression, under the charge of Mr. S. H, 
Clark, of the University of Chicago, and Mrs. Emily M. Bishop, 
author of “ Americanized Delsarte” and lecturer at Pratt and 
Drexel institutes, stands for “ The New Elocution,” for the sym- 
metrical development of a!l the factors, intellectual, emotional, and 
physical, which codperate to produce true and adequate expression. 
Stress is laid upon literary analysis as the basis of all genuine elo- 
cution. The curriculum is free from mysticism and absurdity, 

The School of Physical Education, of which Dr. W. G. An- 
derson, of the Yale University Gymnasium, is dean, stands in the 
first rank of such institutions. The teachers are men and women 
who have been carefully trained in the various systems of physical 
culture from which the best elements have been taken and com- 
bined into a rational course of instruction. A well-equipped 
gymnasium and admirable field and water opportunities are at 
the service of students in this school. Dr. Anderson and one of 
his assistants give instruction also in the School of Pedagogy. The 
school of physical education has sent out many graduates from its 
normal courses who have obtained important positions in school 
and college gymnasiums, and as teachers in the public schools. 

In addition to these regularly organized schools there are sev- 
eral detached classes, in which thoroughly competent teachers 
give instruction in drawing, painting and decoration, domestic 
economy and cookery, short-hand, and typewriting, penmanship 
and business forms. 








A COLLEGE LECTURE IN THE GROVE. 


The Assembly Department includes many elements 
which compose a delightful environment for the summer student. 
When study hours are over—spent in the quiet college library, 
onthe broad veratidas which command a fine stretch of Chautauqua 
lake, or under the leafy shades of “the Academia” a beautiful 
isolated grove—then it is that the Chautauqua student consults 
the daily schedule, posted throughout the town, to see what dis- 
tinguished lecturer is to speak, or what music is to be rendered. 
Perhaps there may be a baseball match, or a regatta on the lake, 
or a tennis tournament; and if it be evening there is sure to be 
either a brilliant stereopticon lecture, or readings by some well- 
known elocutionist, or perhaps an old-time “ spelling-match ” 'n 
the great amphitheater. Again, an illumination or a concert on 
the water may be upon the program. The life is intensely inter 
esting. As an enthusiastic visitor recently said, “ There was not 
a dull day all summer.” The social organization has grown nat- 
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A GROUP OF CHAUTAUQUA PHOTOGRAPHS, 


urally; it is not a merely artificial system. Every member of the 
community takes some special and congenial part. The very 
little people gather in the kindergarten; the boys have their de- 
partment, the girls their club; the young men debate in a mock 
Congress ; all these young people are engaged in out-door sport 
and exercise. The women have their daily meeting; and the 
French and German students fraternize in their respective Cercle 
Gesellschaft. 

At Chautauqua gossip, the bane of summer resorts, is at the 
minimum. People who are in daily contact with stimulating ideas 
have other subjects for conversation than petty personal details. 

The schedule for 1895 includes a series of university extension 
ectures by such men as Principal A. M Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
college, Oxford, the great philosophical thinker and writer, who 
will give eight lectures on “* Thought in the Nineteenth Century ;” 
Dr. Edward E, Hale and Mr. John Fiske, each of whom will lec- 
ture on a phase of American history; Pres. G. Stanley Hall 
and Pres. W. L. Hervey will give courses on pedagogical 
subjects ; Prof. E. R. L. Gould, of Jobns Hopkins University, 
will discuss ‘“‘ Municipal Reform in the United States ;” Prof. 
Jeremiah W. Jenks will speak on “Practical Politics; ” Prof. 
C. T. Winchester will lecture on “‘ English Literature ;” Prof. W. 
H. Mace will compare “ The American and British Constitu- 
tions,” but space is lacking to give the list in full. 

Then there are to be lectures and single addresses by many 
others, among whom may be mentioned Dr. Alexander B. Bruce, 
the distinguished Glasgow divine, Senator John B. Gordon, of 
Georgia, Chancellor H. M. McCracken, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. 
J. M. Buckley, Dr. Wayland Hoyt, Prof. Maurice Egan, Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, Pres, William R. Harper, Prof. Francis G, Pea- 





body, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. Austin Abbott, e/ a7. 

There are to be readings by Mr. Will Carleton, Prof. Charles 
Roberts, Jr., Prof. A. H. Merrill, Miss Minnie Marshall, Mr. Polk 
Miller, and Mr. S. H. Clark, 

The public music under the direction of Dr. H. R. Palmer will 
include piano and organ recitals, illustrated musical lectures, and 
grand concerts in which an orchestra, the great chorus, quartets, 
and soloists will take part. There will be besides daily open-air 
band concerts at twilight when the citizens promenade under the 
trees by the water side, as do the folk of Sevitle along the Guad- 
alquiver, or float in their boats like Venetians on the Grand Canal. 

The reader will naturally ask, What does it cost to become a 
citizen of Chautauqua, and how may detailed information be se- 
cured? Chautauqua, for what it offers, has over and over again 
been pronounced the cheapest resort on the continent. Five dol- 
lars pays the citizen tax for the season, Z. ¢., includes all the exer- 
cises of the Assembly Department. Another five dollars pays for 
six weeks’ instruction in the School of Arts and Sciences; five or 
six dollars pays for a course in the School of Pedagogy, but further 
details are all given in circulars which will be sent on application 
to W. A. Duncan, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. As to cost of 
living there is an abundance of guest cottages in which board 
and room may be secured at from $4.50 to $10 or $12 per week. 
The average price is about $5 or $6. There are plans of codp- 
erative housekeeping by which a company of teachers can live 
comfortably at from $2.50 to $3 each per week. The Hotel Ath- 
eneum is a first-class, modern summer hotel, offering every con- 
venience and an excellent table. Prices, $14 to $25 per week, 
with special rates to parties and families. Do not fail to have the 
experience of a summer in this unique and interesting community, 
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Mid=Summer School. 


April 20, 1895 


Owego, New York, July 15 to August 2, 1895. 





HE FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION of this 
summer school will be held as stated 
above. The object of this school is to 
prepare teachers for better work in the 
i schvool-room ; to help those who need to 

pass the examinations; to inspire all to 
study more, especially along pedagogical lines, that the 
children whose teachers we are may be better fitted for 
life’s work. 

The best instructors to be obtained are engaged as 
teachers, as will be seen from the following list : Daniel 
Upton, supervisor of drawing in the schools of Buffalo 
instructs our teachers in this subject. His accurate 
training in this subject at Cornell university, where he 
graduated in mechanical engineering, coupled with his 
masterly way of presenting the subject, makes it import- 
ant that teachers should not lose this opportunity of 
taking three weeks’ faithful work under his instruction. 
There will be six classes each day to meet all needs. 

The music is, as for the last two sessions, under the 
charge of Mr. E. W. Newton of New York city. He will 
spare no pains to make the course in music the best pre- 
sented in any school. He is ably assisted by Miss Min- 
nie M. Alger, teacher of music in the Cortland Normal 
school. 

She has had special training for just such work. Each 
year more schools are demanding preparation in music 
from thir teachers. Each year we have had many spe- 
cial teachers who came for aid and inspiration. Last 
year about One hundred regular teachers were in the 
music class. 

We have classes for all grades from the primary to 
chorus work. 

Physical culture is taught by Mrs. S. C. Fowler, of New 
York city She has hada thorough preparation for a per- 
iod of six years under such able and noted instructors as 
Mrs. T. J. Preece, of Minneapolis, and Genevieve Steb- 
bins, of New York. She is also a graduate of the New 
York school of expression. Shehas taught the system in 
Binghamton, Ithaca, Auburn, Rome and for the last 
year in New York. It,would be difficult to find an abler 
instructor in thissubject. No change of costume is ne- 
cessary for the work and no apparatus being used the 
exercises can be taken at any hour of the day without loss 
of time to teacher or pupil. We havea large room fur- 
nished with a piano for this class, and it is a beautiful 
and inspiring sight to see the large number, who take 
these exercises, at work. How many worn out and nerv- 
ous teachers might still be possessors of health and 
energy had they but learned the economy of force. 

While this is a school where teachers prepare their 
lessons and recite as ina high school, normal school or 
college, yet we do not neglect the subject of methods 
of doing work. This is ably presented by Miss Grace 
B, Latimer, of the Oneonta normal school. Many teach- 
ers pass the uniform and state examinations in other sub- 
jects, but get low marks or fail utterlyin methods. She 
will speak for five periods upon Preparation for Examin- 
ation in Methods ; two periods upon Number ; two upon 
Herbartian Pedagogics, and one on the Teaching of Sci- 
ence in primary schools. Weare also fortunate in having 
with us Mr. Milton Bradley, of Springfield, Mass., known 
to every teacher by his good work in advancing kinder- 
garten ideas and for his productions in Color Work. You 
cannot afford to m'ss his instruction. 

So large a number of teachers study Kindergarten 
that it becomes necessary to have two instructors in this 
important branch of education. The directors are for- 
tunate in securing Miss M. L. Madden, of Rochester, as- 
sisted by Miss Julia I. Scribner, of the same city. Roch- 


ester schools are at the front in kindergarten work and 
these ladies are thoroughly prepared and skilful in pre 
senting the work. It is needless to give an outline of 
their work as it can be obtained from the announcements 
spoken of below. Kindergarten work has a strong foot- 
hold in New York state, and it is best for all teachers 
to become acquainted with the work. Now is the time 
to prepare and thus be ready to meet any call that may 
come to you. Teachers in rural districts can do far bet 
ter work by introducing some kindergarten plays, songs, 
and work. 

Nearly all the 223 student teachers of 1894 can testify 
to the skilful teaching of Mr. W. D. Johnson, principal 
of Cooperstown Union school, in his work in chemistry, 
physics, botany, and physiology. They will all be de- 
lighted to learn that he is to be at this school this sum- 
mer. To those who have not been in attendance at the 
Mid-summer School we can say that if you wish to review 
the above subjects undera man who has no superior and 
few equals, you have the opportunity now. 

There is no keener, more earnest, more painstaking 
teacher. 

One of the best Latin and History teachers of New 
York state is Prin, H. P. Gallinger, of Oxford academy, 
who teaches those subjects in the Mid-summer School. 
He secured the highest prizesin Amherst college for his 
superior Latin work, and political science. 

Prin. E. E. Smith, one of the directors, will, as for the 
last two years, teach history, geology, astronomy and 
current topics. He isa graduate of Franklin Literary 
institute and of Amherst college. His extended exper- 
ience as principal of the Acidemy at Union, N. Y., added 
to the above preparation makes him a strong teacher. 

Prin. E. G. Lantman, principal of Pine street school, 
Binghamton, teaches bookkeeping and penmanship as 
last year. He is a skilful bookkeeper, using a system 
of his own. 

Miss Anna J. Stone, of school No. 3, Miss Mary E. 
Hunt, of School No. 11, Binghamton, and Mrs. J. M. 
Hastings, of the Owego Free academy, will teach geog- 
raphy, language, and mathematics. They are all skilful 
and specially prepared for this work. 

The directors put forth every effort to make the three 
weeks’ stay in Owego pleasurable as well as profitable. 
Two probable excursionsare planned for those who wish 
to go. One to Cornell university for July 20; the other 
to Watkins Glen, July 27. The Susquehanna at Owego 
is a broad, quiet river up which one can go on a small 
steamer for three and one-half miles around Hiawatha 
island. This is a delightful trip for the early evening. 
From a near hill overlooking the village, with a height 
of two hundred feet, one can get a view both up and 
down the river for ten miles. Owego is onthe D. L.& W, 
N.Y., L.E. & W.,and Lehigh Valley railroads, and has 40 
passenger trains daily. The people of Owego do all in 
their power to welcome and care for the teachers, It is 
a viliage noted for its large houses, large, well kept lawns, 
and for its hospitality. The best homes take our teach- 
ers to board and lodge for $9 for the full term. The 
board at hotels is from $4 to $6 per week. The rates of 
tuition for full term are from $4.50 to$8. The 56-page 
announcements are ready. Send to 


Geo. R. Winslow, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Directors : 
xeo. R. Winslow, Binghamton. 
H. T. Morrow, Elmira. 


E. G. Lantman, Binghamton. 
E, E. Smith, Union. 
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The H. E. Holt 


(LEXINGTON, MASS.) 
Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


This school stands ow, as formerly for the application of sound 
pedagogical principles to the teaching of vocal music. The 
twelfth session of this institution marks a new era in its history, 
as well as in that of the subyect to be taught. 

The school starts anew, in its noble work for the cause of mu- 
sic, with a perfected system of teaching which is the result of 
twenty-five years’ careful study of the subject in the school-room, 
The school was established for the express purpose of training 
special teachers for the public school work ; the principles upon 
which the founder of this institution has evolved an original sys- 
tem of teaching are educational in the broadest and best sense. 

This school stands in the same relation to education in music, 
as all good normal schools do to other branches of study, and is 
the only summer music school where true educational principles 
are strictly adhered to and applied. This is evident from the 
success of its graduates and pupils, who are filling a greater 
number of important positions in normal schools, and public 
schools of cities and towns in the United States, than all other 
like schools combined. 

On account of the increased attendance at the school more 
commodious accommodations have become necessary, so the 
twelfth session will be held at Tufts college, Mass , a charming 
location, four and one-half miles from Boston, on the Southern 
division of the Boston and Maine R. R. The grounds of the 
college are about one hundred acres in extent. Its buildings are 
grouped upon and about a hill from which one has an imposing 
view in all directions of the cities and towns, and wooded heights 
round about. 

The situation of the college is an ideal one for summer educa- 
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Summér Courses at N. Y. University. 
JULY 9 TO AUGUST 16, 

The present year has been an eventful one in the history of 
New York university. During that time the undergraduate de- 
partment has been moved from the old site at Washington square 
to a new campus ten miles away, in the northern part of the city. 
The university building at Washington square has been torn down 
and another, ten stories high, erected in its place. The law school 
and school of pedagogy will carry on their work in this new build- 
ing. The medical school alone remains undisturbed in its com- 
modious quarters opposite Bellevue hospital. In the midst of 
these great changes the work in all departments has gone on with- 
out interruption. New courses have been added to the curricu- 
lum and others have been strengthened. The number of students 
has been larger than last year; upwards of one thousand being 
enrolled, 

With this removal to the new grounds came the first opportun- 
ity for summer work. These grounds cover twenty acres and 
are located in the most beautiful subur2an part of New York city. 
University Heights, as the locality is now called, is on the eastern 
side of the Harlem river near its northern end, one mile above 
Washington bridge, and four miles from the northern boundary 
of the city. It is onthe New York and Northern railway and 
also on the main line of the New York Central. The campus is 
situated on a high ridge overlooking the Harlem river and the 
Palisades of the Hudson to the west and Long Island sound to 
the east. This whole section of the ciry ts rural in character and 
completely removed from the noise, dirt, and heat of the lower 
city. Beautiful walks and drives are found in every direc- 
tion. Bronx River park, Woodlawn cemetery, and Vancort- 
landt park are not far dis*ant, while clectric launches and row boats 
are found on the Harlem. The campus itself is beaut fully lad 
out and contains a lurge athleti. ti.ld and a 
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number of tennis courts. Seven buildings 
are already in use by the college and s<veral 
dweiling houses are occupied by the fraterni- 
ties. 

It was evident at once that such a site 
offered a rare opportunity for a summer 
school, combining as it did the attractions of a 
beautiful rural locality with its many points 
of historic interest, the advantages of a well 
established educational plant with its labora- 
tories and lecture rooms and the immense 
educational influences of the great city with 
its libraries, coliections and museums. Re- 
cognizing these facts the council decided to 
make still another innovation this year and has 
thrown open the entire plant at University 
Heights, including laboratories, lecture rooms, 
gymnasium, and dormitories for summer work. 

Courses will be given this summer exten- 
ding from July 9 to August 16. The work 
will be confined to five departments. In 
mathematics courses are offered in algebra, 








tional worx. It is within easy reach of the great educational 
centers, Boston ard Cambridge, and yet, it is in the midst of a 
landscape where suggestions of country life are many and prom- 
inent. The historical associatiors of the places near at hand— 
Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill- are of great interest and im- 
portance. 

College Hill, is, in itself, a delightful place for a summer resi- 
dence, The college grounds are finely laid out. Walks are 
pleasant, shade trees plentiful, and cooling breezes never absent. 
The railroad station is named College Hill, the post-office ad- 
dress is Tufts college, Mass, 

The session of 1895 begins July 30, and ends 
| Aug, 21. For circulars containing further par- 
} ticulars address Mrs. H. E. Holt, sec., Lexing- 

ma ton, Mass. 
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trigonometry, and analytic geometry. Courses 
in higher mathematics will be given if there 
is a sufficiint demand. In chemistry courses are offered 
in organic and inorganic chemistry, quantitative and qualitative 
analysis. In biology, elementary zoolugy, advanced zoology, and 
vertebrate anatomy are offered. Lecture courses anu laboratory 
courses are offered in physics and experimental psychology, and 
a lecture course and advanced reading course are offered in the 
theory and practice of teaching. 

All these courses are given by professors in the university, and 

the work will be, so far as possible, equivalent to that of the ccr- 
responding courses in the regular work of the university, The 
faculty have already voted to give credit to students in the differ- 
ent departments of the university, for work done in the summer 
school. 
The work will, in the main, be confined to five days in the week, 
leaving Saturdays free for visiting the various points 
of interest in and about the city. For those who 
come to New York for the first time, a series of ¢x 
cursions has been indicated for these days. The gyn - 
nasium will be open and in charge of the director, 
Those who wish to build up their sy-tem with regula 
exercises will have the opportun ty 

The tuition fee fur the entire session is $25.00 
whether one or several courses is take». In the lab- 
oratory courses there will be a laboratory fee of $5.00. 

Room and board can be obtained in th: neighbor- 
hood at reasonable rates. The rooms at the disposal 
of the committee will be assigned in order of appli- 
cation. 

The laboratory courses wiil be !imited to the- 
number that can be accommodated in the laboratories. 

Circulars and information will be furnished by 
Chas. B. Bliss, University Heights, New York city. 
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Bay View, Michigan. 


A GREAT SUMMER SCHOOL, FAVORED BY SITUATION 





WHERE A TRUE UNIVERSITY SPIRIT PREVAILS. 

So much has been written about Bay View that little can be 
said that the public does not already know. Still something will 
be expected in this special edition of THE SCHOOL JouRNaL 
about the second largest summer school in the country. The 
founders of Bay View could not have selected more wisely. The 
delightfully cool and invigorating climate of this great northern 
lake watering place offers superior advantages for summer rest, 
recreation, and study. Besides, the palatial lake steamers there 
1 3A from Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and Duluth make the trip one of 
<3 es. SPEND YOUR VACATION the pleasantest imaginable for a holiday. Or, one can take quick 

V2 a trains without change, leaving Detroit, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 

LH ey St. Louis, and Chicago, entering the Bay View grounds, at once 
F the most beautiful and interesting in all the world. During the 
past few years the place has become immensely popular with 
teachers and prominent families in the South, East, and West. It 
is in great favor with young people, who count it an event of a 
life time to spend a summer at Bay View. 

But its fame is chiefly known through its summer school and 











Second Season of the Long Island Chau- 
tauqua at 


POINT 0’ WOODS, 


Five Miles from Shore, between Great South Bay and the 
Ocean. Less than Three Hours from 
New York City. PRESIDENT JOHN M. COULTER. 


assembly, which are in session from about July 10 to August 15, 
JULY 4 to SEPT. 2; 1805. every year. Bay View is particularly an institution of advance 
grade and in all the work the true university spirit prevails. The 


You can attend the Teachers’ Retreat. Sum- Widely known author and educator, Mrs. Helen Campbell, of 
: : Wisconsin university, visited several leading summer schools last 
mer Schools, Popular Lectures and Entertain- summer, and later gave her report in the State Journal, published 


ments, Concerts, etc., or not, just as you choose, #* Madison. . 
“As to the work of the many schools,” she wrote, “ nothing 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Rowing, Sail- more admirable is being done anywhere, and in some points | am 
ing and Fishing. inclined to think Bay View leads. The natural method prevails 
nen 7 ; and all is stamped with the executive seal of the highest. Presi- 

It is like a sea voyage without its discomforts. dent John M. Couiter, of Lake Forest university, is at the head 

Y . . of this summer school, and is ably supported by a select faculty of 
emperature, July 29, 1594: 45 instructors drawn from leading institutions of learning. — 
ie: OO x: - " are six thoroughly organized and equipped schools--colleges, 

New York City, 99 to 104. school of suthaiin “edna in oratory, ag ato physical culture, 

and the Bible school. Last year the attendance was nearly 800. 
The scientific departments are here richly equipped for practical 
work and in languages and literature the advantages are superior. 














Point o’ Woods, 74°. 


POPULAR PRICES. Dr. Richard G. Boone, of the Michigan State normal school is at 
5 the head of the school of methods, and associated are such con- 
Address the Secretary, spicuous instructors as Miss Mathilda E. Coffin, in primary work, 


Miss Ida E. Boyd, in drawing, Miss Louise Miller, in elementary 
Rev. A. E. COLTON, Patchogue, N. Y. science, Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, in school music, Mrs. Lucretia 
— ___—~ Willard Treat, in kindergarten training, Mr. C. H. Dils, in sloyd 
—all instructors of rank. Quite as much might be said of the 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES other schools. Bay View is emphatically imbued with a moder 
9 spirit, and has any number of unique and valued features which 

= cannot be told in short space. ; 
The assembly furnishes the popular side of Bay View life, for 


POINT O’ WOODS, there, daily, all summer one meets and hears the celebrities 


music, learning, and eloquence. 








Under the direction of Early announcements for the coming season will + -_ 
and can always be had by addressing J. M. Hall, Flint, Mic®. 
Prof. CHAS. F. KROEH, Ask for the Bay View’ Magazine, which tells all about the place 


Author of ‘‘ How to Think in French,” etc. and how to get there. 
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Martha’s Vineyard SUE. 


THE LARGEST AND THE BEST—THE OLDEST AND THE BROADEST. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 
Four Weeks. 


Twenty-eight Instructors. | Five Weeks. 


SESSION. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 
Fifteen Instructors. 


BEGINNING JULY 8, 


1895. 


EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY: 
Four Weeks. Faculty of Emerson College. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1894 WAS OVER 700 FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, making this by far the 


LARGEST 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. 
ic and Advanced Reading. Geto. I. 
at. Supt. of Schools_ Newton, “ass. 

Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph D., lirde 
Park, Mass ’ : 

Drawing. Henry T. Bartey, State Supervisor of 
Drawing. No. Scituate, Mass. : ° i 

Geography and Physiology. Frank F. MurDocK, 
Bridgewater (Mass.! Normal School. — oe 

History of the United States. CUARENcE E. ME- 
Leney, A M., Teachers College. New York City. 

Kindergarten. Miss CLara W. Mrinains, Supervisor 
of Kindergartens, Newton, Mass. | 

Language, Literature, and Grammar. Rost 
C. MetcaLF, A.M., Supervisor of Schools, Boston 

Music. Vocal. FRIEDRICH ZUCHTMANN, Principal of 
the Springfield Conservatory of Music. 

Nature Stady and Elementary Science. A. 
C. BoyDEN, A.M., bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, 
and Miss S. E. Brassitt, Supervisor of Science, 
Quincy and Cambridge Mass. i 

Penmanship. Miss Anna E. Hitt, Supervisor of 
Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. " 

Primary Methods in Language, Reading, 
Number and tusy Work. Miss MaTHivpe E. 
Corrin, Supervisor of Primary Scnools, Detroit, 
Mich. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 


Botany. Epwarp S. BurGess, A.M., City High School, 
Washington, D. C. * 

Chemistry. A.C. Lonapen, A.M., Westfield, (Mass ) 
Normal School. 

Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Hyde 
Park, Mass. mae 
rawing. Henry T. BaILey, No. Scituate, Mass. 


| Geography, Physical and Scientific. 





D 
English Literature. DanreL DorcHester, Jr., 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED 


Ph.D., Boston University. 

French. Wictiam B. 
School, Boston. 

Gormas MARSHALL L. PERRIN, Ph.D., Boston Univer 
sity. 

General History. C. E. MELENEY, A.M., Teachers 
College, New York City. 

FRANK 

URDOCK, eee corr (Mass.) Normal School 

Latin. FRANK . Smirn, A.M., WESTFIELD : Mass ) 
Normal School. 

Mathematics, J. W.McDonatp, A.M., Agent Mass. 
Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Physics, A.C. LonGpen, A.M., Westfield (Mass.) Nor 
mal School. 

Rhetoric and Advanced English. J.C. Green 
oueH, A.M., Principal Westfield (Mass.) Normal 
School. 

Science.—Mineralogy. Geology and Zoology. 

‘>. Boypen, AM., Bridgwater (Mass.) Normal 


GENERAL COURSE, 


Open to all members of the Institute having any full 
course ticket. 


Pedagogy and Peychelegy. W. 1H. Payse, LL.D., 
President of University of Nashville and Peabody 
Normal Cottage, Tenn. JostaH Royce, Ph.D , Prof.of 
the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. Gro. 
H. Patmer, LL D.. Prof. of Natural Religion, Moral 
Philosophy. and Civil Polity, Harvard University. 
Mrs. ALICF FREEMAN PALMER, Ex President of Welles 
ley College. J. W. Dickinson, LL.D., Ex-Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, Newton. Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction, Boston. Mrs. Eva D. KeLLoae, Editor 
_Primary Education, Boston. 

School anagement. A. W. Epson, A M., Agent 
Mass. Board of Education, Worcester. 

Supervision. Daily Round Table Conferences will 


School. 


Sxow, A.B., English High | 





STATES, 


be held for a thorough consideration of various 
phases of the work of Supts. and Supervisors. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Botany. EpwarpS. Burarss, A.M., City High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
orm, Drawing, and Color. Henry T. Baey, 
State gt of Drawing, N. Scitu .te, Mass. Na 
THANIEL T. BERRY, Superviser of Drawing, Newton, 
Mass. L. WALTER SARGENT, Asst. State Supervisor of 
Drawing, \. Grafton, Mass 

Elocation and Oratory. The Faculty of Emerson 
College of Oratory, Boston. 

English Literature. DaNieL Dorcuester, Jr., 
Ph.D., Boston University. 

Frou. WILLIAM B. Snow, A.B., English High School, 

ston. 

German and Anglo-Saxon. 
RIN, Ph.D., Boston University. 
History and Civil Government. W. A. Mowry, 
Ph.D., Author of “ Elements of Civil Government,” 

Hyde Park, Mass. 

Latin and Greek. Car.ton B. Sterson, A.M., Colby 
University. 

Mathematics. J.W.McDowNALp, A.M., Agent Mass. 
Board of Education, Stoneham. 

Microscopy. Rev. Joun D. KING, Ph.D., Cottage 
City, Mass. and L. M. Feicu, Ricker Classical Insti- 
tute, Houston, Me. 

Music, Instrumental and Vocal. Grorce H. 
Howarp, A.M., Boston Training School of Music. 

Miss AMELIA M. Watson, East Windsor 
Hill, Conn 


Physical Culture. Mr. Louis Coitis, Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics. 

Physics and Chemistry. A. C. Lonopen, A.M., 
Westfield (Mass.) Normal School. 

Sloyd: The Swedish System of Manual Training. 
EVERETT SCHWARTZ, Waltham, Mass. 


MARSHALL L. Per 


=” SEND FOR LARCE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines cf work in all departments, advantages offered, railroad 
reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. | 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass, 





Cornell University Summer School. 


JULY 8——AUGUST 16, 1895. 


During the Summer of 1895, instruction will be given by professors and instructors of Cornell 


University in the following subjects : 


Sanskrit, History, 
Greek, Philosophy, 
Latin, Psychology, 
German, Mathematics, 
French, Physics, 
Italian, Chemistry, 
English, Elocution, Botany, 


Geology, 
Drawing and Art, 
Mechanical Drawing 

and Designing, 
Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering 
Physical Training. 


In all, eighty-five courses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the University and seven- 


teen instructors, 


The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 30, and courses are offered in : 


Real Property Law, Corporations, 
Equity, Contracts, 
Crimes, Mercantile Law, 


Codes of Procedure, Torts, 


Domestic Relations, 
Bailments, 
Wills and Administratio 1. 





For actrcular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors, the 
fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Secretary of the Summer School, 


Professor O. F. EMERSON, ITHaca, N. Y. 





The Twentieth Session 


— OF THE — 


Sauveur Collegeof Languages 
ad the Amherst Summer School 


Will be held at 


Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 


July 1, to August 9, 1895. 





BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, Spanish, English Literature, Latin, 
Ancient and Modern Greek, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Mathematics, Painting, Physical 


Training, and Library Economy. 


For programme address Prof. W. L. MontaGue, Amherst, Mass. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN coor 


SCHOOL. 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till 
August 16, courses of instruction will be given in 
Latin, French, German, English Literature, 
English Language and Composition, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Biology, Drawing and Machine Design, Survey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Histology, Botany, Music, 


and Law. pag 


TUITION RATES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One course, . ° ° - $15 
Two courses by the same student, . $25 
Three courses ‘ ss “6 - $30 
Cost of board and rooms will vary from 

$3.00 to $5.00 a week. 
PBK 
For announcement, containing full informa- 
tion, address JAMES H. WADE, 

Secretary of the University of Michigan, 

8 ANN ARBOR, MICH 





Connecticut Summer School, 
Norwich, Connecticut, July 8, July 26, 1895. 


To all teachers teaching or residing in the State 
there will be no charge for tuition. To teachers 
residing in other States a fee of $5 will be 
charged, Board from $5 to $7 a week 

For information apply to 


CHARLES D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford 





Teachers of Gymnastics. 


The Chautauqua School of Physical Education 
offers the usual improvements in the two years’ 
Normal Course, and in addition a six weeks 
course in Medical Gymnastics, Send for a circu- 
lar giving full information. 


JAY W. SEAVER, M D., 
Yale University, NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHOD 


OPENS JUNE 24, FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


SINS 


—— 


a 





The Ablest Faculty in the Department of Methods of 
any Summer School in the United States. 


TUITION ONLY $5.00. 


« _? 
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“ An ideal place for a Normal.”—F/raacis W. Parker. 
“No better place for a summer school.” — Austin C. Apgar. 
“1 never worked with so strong a faculty.”—Mathilde E. Coffin. 
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Send for Large Circulars. Address 


E. C. GLASS, = = LYNCHBURG, VA. 





Sie Sig 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Best advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, - —- N. Jj. | AUDTTORAIM, — CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seastte locrtion. Cool and pleasant, 


Send tor list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parker, Principal. CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), ILL. Wivsvux S. Jackman, Manager. 





A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
tn Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 
Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments 
For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address: 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘0,’ Chicago. 





The Colorado Summer School of Science, 
Philosophy, and Languages. 


G. R. TURNBULL, Director. Pres. W. F. SLocum,. Chairman Exec. Com. 


P. K. Partison, Financial Secretary. 


Colorado Springs, Cvlo., March 5, 1895. 


The high personne! of the Faculty and the scope of the work attempted at The Colorado 
Summer School, may be judged from the statement here made. 

The departments are Mathematics, including arithmetic and advanced subjects; English includ- 
ing grammar and general literature: Gecgraphy ; History; Science; especially geology and botany ; 
Pedagogy, Psychology and Philoswphy, Kindergarten, Physical Culture, Music, Art, Penmanship, 
and Book-keeping, Modern and Ancient Languages, Socivlogy and Political Science. At the head 
of these departments in former years have been placed such as these: Dr. E. B. Andrews, President 
of Brown University and a delegate to the recent International Monetary Congress at Brussels ; Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, the foremost Shakespearean scholar and editor of America ; Dr. Richard T, Ely ‘the 
most eminent political economist on this side of the Aulantic,” Charles E, Bessey, Ph D., University 
of Nebraska; Prot. D. P. Todd, Director of the Amherst College Observatory; Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, Princeton College ; Hamiin Garland, editor of the ‘‘ Arena; ’ Katherine Lee Bates; De- 
partment of English, Wellesley College ; Hamilton Mabie, editor of ‘‘ The Outlook.” These, asso- 
ciated with the heads of the State and Collegiate institutions of Col rado, have formed faculties 
remarkably strong and capable of presenting in the most interesting and successful manner many 
lines of work 

This high order of merit will be steadily maintained. It is too early to make positive announce- 
ments concerning the Faculty for the session of 1895, but the following have signified their inten- 
tion to act: For Mathematics, Prot. M. A. Bailey, Kansas State Normal Schoo!; Zxg/zsh, Supt 
A. P. Marble, of Omaha; Geography, Chas. F. King, of Boston; Azstory, Prof. T. R. Bacon, State 
University of California; Geo/ogy, Piof. A. E. Lakes, author of ‘:Geology of Ore Deposits of 
Colorado :” Botany, Charles E. Bessey, Ph.D., University of Nebraska; Pedagogy, C. H. Thurber, 
Colgate University, N. Y., A. W. Norton, A. M., President Nebraska State Normal; A?vxdergarten, 
Miss Mary E. McColloch, Supervis: r St. Louis Public Schools; French, M. Leon Capeltier, Wolf 
Hall, Denver; German, Wm. Deutsch, St. Louis High School; Po/itical Science, Dr. E. B. 
Andrews, Brown University; Music, H. S. Perkins, Director Chicago College of Music; Art, 
Henry Read, late of King William College, England; Drawing, Miss Lucy S. Silke, Assistant 
Supervisor Chicago Public Schools; Literature, Hamilton Mabie, Editor ‘* The Outlook,” New 
York, Other departments have not yet been filled. 





— 


Miscellaneous Books, 
(RECEIVED DURING THE MONTH,) 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Dame Prism. A Story for Girls. By Margaret 
Harriet Matthews, with 16 full-p ge illustrations 
by Elizabeth S. Tucker. ($1.00.) 

A Girl’s Life in Virginia Before the War. By 
Letitia M. Burwell, with 16 full-page illustrations 
by William A, McCullough and Jules Turcas, 
($1.50.) 

The Murrey Collection of Cookery Books, By 
Thomas J. Murrey. ($1.) 


Harry Coleman. 


Prize National Song, Sons of America, fu-r mixed 
voices. Words by Osman C. Hooper, Music by J, 
Remington Fairlamb. (toc.) 

Prize Patriotic Song, O!d Glory, for mixed 
voices. Words by Thomas J. Duggan, music by 
Homer N. Bartlett. (10c.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Daughters of the Revolution and Their Times, 
1769-1776. By Charles Carleton Coffin. ($1.50,) 

Tanglewocd Tales fur Girls and Boys: Being a 
Second Wonder-Book. By Nathanie! Hawthorue 
Part II., Circe’s Palace, The Pumegranate Seeds, 
The Golden Fleece. 

Russian Rambles. By Isabel Hapgood ($1.50.) 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


How the Republic is Governed. By Noah 
Brooks. (75c.) 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The Evolution of Whist: A Study of the Pro- 
gressive Changes which the Game has Passed 
Through from its Origin to the Present Time. By 
Wm. Pole, F.R.S. ($1.50.) 

Studies in American Education. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D. ($1.25.) 


Maemillan & Co. 


The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer. 
($1.50.) 

First Part of King Henry IV. 

Second Part of King Henry IV. 

Tragedy of King Richard Il, By Israel Gol- 
lancz. 


Lothrop Publishing Co. 


Only Ten Cents. By Mrs. G, R. Alden (Pansy). 
Illustrated. ($1.50) 


American Book Co. 


History of the Plague in London. By Daniel 
Defoe. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Arthurian Epic: A Comparative Study of 
the Cambrian, breton, and Anglo Norman Ver- 
sions of the Story and Tennyson's Idyils of the 
King. By Humphreys Gurteen. A 

The Story of Vedic India, as Embodied Prin- 
cipally in the Rig-Veda. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. 


Roberts Brothers. 


Prince Bismarck. By Charles Lowe, M.A.,, 
author of ‘‘Alexander III., of Russia,” etc. 


$1.25.) ea : 
The Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone: A Study 
from Life. By Henry W. Lucy. ($1.25.) 


Merriam Co. 


The Silence of the Maharajah. By Marie Ccrelii 
(40c.) 

Lingua Gemmz, A Cycle of Gems. Being a 
history of one hundred precious stones with the 
swznification and popular superstition attached to 
each, and appropriate p etic sentiments. By Ada 
L. Sutton. ($1.50.) 


Henry Holt & Co. 


The Broken Heart. By John Ford. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Clinton Scollard. 
(Teachers’ Price, 4oc.) 


A. C. McClurg. 


Paul and Virginia By Bernardin De St Pierre. 
Translated, with a Biographical and Critical In- 
troduction, by Melville Bb. Anderson. ($1.00) 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. With 
Comments by Herbert N.Sargent. ($1.50) 


Bradlee Whidden. 


The May Butterflies and Duckflyers of N. E.: 
How to Find and Know Them.‘ By Edward 
Knobel. (50c.) 
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Isaac A. Sheppard, 


PRESIDENT OF THE PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Mr. Sheppard was born in Cumberland county, New Jersey, July 
11, 1827. His ancestors removed from Connecticut and settled in 
New Jersey in 1696. Mr. Sheppard received such educational ad- 
vantages as a country school, held for three months in the year, af- 
forded. He came to Philadelphia in 1839 and began to earn his 
living. At the age of sixteen he entered a brass and iron foundry 
to learn the trade of a moulder. By his industry, intelligence, and 
prudence, he soon won the confidence and appreciation of his 
employer, and became a thorough master of the business in all 
its branches; his evenings being mostly given to study and edu- 
cational improvement. After sixteen years of hard work and 
diligent application, and careful saving of his earnings, he deter- 
mined to commence business on his own account, With others, 
he established the Excelsior Stove and Hollowware Foundry in 
Philadelphia, under the firm name of Isaac A. Sheppard & Co., 
who, in the course of six years, gained such a high reputation for 
their products that their increasing trade required greatly enlarged 
facilities. Consequently, the firm secured a desirable property and 
established the Excelsior Stove and Hollow Ware Foundry in the 
city of Baltimore. The business is now carried on in both estab- 
lishments by Mr. Sheppard and his two sons, under the original 
firm name. 

Besides managing a large business, he has for many years taken 
an active part in religious, political, financial, educational, and ben- 
evolent enterprises. He has served three terms in the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, and was a valuable and influential member, at 
all times working for the general welfare. His success in procuring 











ae. b.. at 

the passage of the general law relating to building associations 
has been much appreciated, and, by reason of this legislation, many 
thousands of working people now own the houses in which they live. 
During the session of 1861 Mr. Sheppard held the position of 
chairman of the ways ard means committee, and had charge of 
and secured the passage of bills to strengthen the public credit, 
to create a loan, and to provide for arming the state, and to sus- 
tain the federal authority. 

In 1870 he took a leading part in organizing the National Se- 
curity bank, and served as a director and vice-president until 1886, 
when he was unanimously chosen president. He has so continued 
up to the present time, and by his personal efforts he has contrib- 
uted largely to the building up of that strong financial institution, 

By appointment of the judges of the court of common pleas 
of Philadelphia, Mr. Sheppard became a member of the board of 
public education in January, 1879, and by reappointments has been 
continued in that board. He rendered efficient service for nine 
years on the committee on property, and contributed much toward 
the improvement of the condition of the school-houses. He served 
for six years as chairman of the committee on night schools, and 
formulated rules for their government; to him much is due for 
the increased interest, growth, and efficiency of these schools. He 
served for some time on the committee on central high school 
and other committees of the board. He was appointed a member 
of the committee to organize the School of Industrial Art, this 
being the first movement toward the introduction of manual 
training in the public schools. He was also chosen as one of the 
committee to organize the Central manual training school. Ever 
active In guarding, improving, and advancing the educational in- 
terests of the city, he has particularly identited himself with the 
establishing of public libraries, and the introduction of manual 
training in the public schools. In 1889 he was elected president 
of the board and by unanimous re-elections has been so continued 
to the present time. o*s B. 
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State Commissioner Corson,of Ohio, has rendered an important 
devision in a matter of some interest to city school officers and 
teachers of that state. Supt. Jones, of Cleveland, appealed to 
Mr. Corson for his opinion on the question of the examination of 
all teachers, including those in the special work of music, draw- 
ing, etc., in physiology, hygiene, and the effects of alcohol and nar- 
cotics on the human system. It seems that under the ridiculously 
framed new rule all teachers must have another examination Mr. 
Corson holds that the city board of examiners has the right to re- 
quire all teachers to hold a certificate of qualification to teach the 
effect of narcotics on the human system, and that regular teachers 
must hold such a certificate, but believes the spirit of the law will 
permit special teachers to perform their duties without an exam- 
ination in physiology and hygiene. Who was responsible fer this 
law? Were the leading teachers consulted or were they slighted 
by the all-wise legislators? Let the teachers call the people's at- 
tention to the absurdity of the objectionable features of the law. 
The newspapers will, no doubt, aid them to bring about a general 
agitation for a reasonable change of the law. Ohio school boards 
meanwhile should not make use of the power placed in their 
hands by it. There is too much examination, as it is, and too 
little that is worth anything to the schools. 





The West Knoxville, Tenn., council has acted wisely in adopt- 
ing the school board’s resolution repealing the rule to examine 
teachers annually. It is athing that should have been done long 
ago. Hereafter the teachers are to be examined when applying 
for a position, or when wanting to advance to a higher grade. 
This “when wanting to advance” is very indefinite, and should 
be more clearly stated. The school board certainly does not 
want to make it appear as if they believed a teacher a first year 
pupils to be unable to manage a higher class without having first 
gone through the ordeal of a special examination. 





The Early bill providing for a system of reformatory schools 
for youthful persons passed the Tennessee senate. The purpose 
of the bill is to permit each county to establish and maintain a 
reformatory for young criminals, but it is not intended that the 
person shall be indicted, the object being to reform without put- 
ting the stigma of an indictment upon such person. There is 
nothing in the bill which compels counties to establish such re- 
formatories, but it is left discretionary with the courts. Let these 
schools be called parental schools, a term that has found much 
favor with tactful educators. ‘ Reformatory,” like “truant 
school” and kindred terms, should be avoided. 





The Wooster, Ohio, Democrat in its issue of the 4th inst. prints 
this Canaan item : 

On next Monday evening a school director will be elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of office of J. W. Ferguson. 
We do not know who the candidate will be, nor do we care, 

‘“‘ Nor do we care.” 1s the office of school director thought to 
be of so little importance? It would be better then to abolish it 
altogether. Every election of school officers should be the result 
of most careful consideration of the welfare of the schools on the 
part of the people, It is just this “nor do we care,” that has 
made educational progress so slow and difficult, 





Speaking of the ridiculous bill before the Illinois legislature 
prohibiting the employment of married women in the public 
schools of Chicago, the Columbus, O., Dzspatch writes : 

‘* When the women control the board of education in Chicago they may 
retaliate by dismissing the men teachers who are unmarried and making 
marriage a condition of eligibility to the superintendency and other posi- 
tions of prominence.” 


A bill before the Delaware legislature proposes to discontinue and 
abolish the school fund; to appropriate in its stead the sum of 
$150,000 annually for the benefit of the public schools out of the 
general fund ; and to distribute the money, thus appropriated, on 
the basis and at the rate of one dollar for each day’s service per- 
formed by each teacher. Why this change? There certainly is 
no general demand for it in the state, and besides it is an unwise 
measure. The friends of the schools should make their opposi- 
tion to it felt. The Avery Evening, of Wilmington, states the 
matter rightly in its issue of April 6, it says: 

‘* There is the gravest objection to abolishing the school fund and turn- 
ing the revenues belonging to it into the state’s general fund. Delaware 
has had a school fund for ninety-nine years. lt has grown to handsome 
proportions. It has been a blessing to the state. It is embedded deep in 
the affections of the people, who regard it as money devoted to a cause al- 
most sacred. No legislature has ever touched it by so much as a finger to 
reduce it in amount. 

‘* This bill would wire it out of existence, and leave the schools to the 
caprice of future legislatures. The amount coming to the schools, might 
be made generous or it might be reduced, according as other schemes de- 
manded more or less money at the hands of the legislature. 

‘‘ The policy of accumulating a separate school fund has been pursued 
steadily by this state for almost a full century. It is a wise policy, and our 
handsome school dividends are to-day its beneficent result. It needs no 
warning to the legislature to make it very cautious about any proposition to 
reverse the policy ot a century.’ 
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The school committee of Fall River, Mass,, has advised the 
superintendent to warn teachers against the practice of sending 
pupils for absentees. It has been found that in some cases 
absentees were sick with diphtheria and other contagious-infec- 
tious diseases, and that when other pupils went to look them up, 
the danger existed that the disease might be brought to the 
school.—The new William Connell school will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by April 22. The committee considers that this is an 
especially appropriate date on which to open the building named 
after the departed and honored superintendent, since it would be, 
if he had lived, his 69th birthday.—Supt. Bates has asked the 
kindergartners not to keep children of six years of age in their 
rooms, but to advise them to enter the primary school 


Supt. Gilbert reports that in March the enrollment in the forty- 
three schools of St. Paul was 18,072; and average daily attend- 
ance, 15,771. The school board of that city voted to extend the 
high school ccurses in two of the schools to four years. It was 
also recommended that a mechanics’ and high school be estab- 
lished at the manual training school, commencing Sept. 1, 1895, 
and that the several courses of study, embracing industrial, me- 
chanical, and art work, be adopted as soon as possible. 


The manual training committee of the Fitchburg, Mass., school 
board presented a very interesting report at the April meeting. 
It explains that knife work has been introduced into the lower 
grades of the various grammar schools, Sewing is taught in some 
of the rooms. Systematic work is done in clay modeling, paper 
cutting, paper folding, mat weaving, and sewing in the primary 
grades, and it is the intention of the committee to continue this 
work in the intermediate grades. Knife work will be continued 
in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th grades. The committee recommends 
also that bench work, with carpenter’s tools, be introduced next 
September into the highest class of the grammar school and the 
lowest class of the high school. For this purpose the committee 
desires that 24 benches, similar to those in use in the normal 
training schools. of Boston, be placed in some suitable room for 
the use of the two classes, at a cost not exceeding $500. It is 
recommended also that provision be made for teaching sewing in 
the highest class of the grammar schools. 


_The committee of the Springfield, Mass , school board of hy- 
giene has thoroughly investigated the cleaning of school-rooms 
and makes some very practical suggestions on this subject. It 
recommends that the janitors should be required by fixed rules 
to keep the schools scrupulously neat. The old rules should be 
amended, particularly the one providing that janitors besides 
sweeping the school-houses once a week and at other times when 
the principal or the school-house agent requires it, and keeping 
the premises in order, should wash the floors and clean the fur- 
niture once a year and wash the windows twice a year in vaca- 
tion. The committee thinks that the floors should be scrubbed 
at least four times a year and mopped at least once a month. 
The halls and corridors might be cleaned during term time if the 
short vacations are not long enough for going over the entire 
building. Many janitors in the employ of the city keep their 
buildings neat and clean without any rules whatever, but therz 
are some who are disposed to regard their position as a “ soft 
job” and mean to do as little as possible under the present lax 
rules, These latter need sharper rules vigorously enforced. One 
janitor, it was stated, even raised a question as to who shall clean 
up the whittlings and shavings after knife work on Mondays. 
While the committee does not think that the school board should 
have the exclusive control of the janitors, they are of the opinion 
that the principals of the various schools should be given more 
authority over their janitors, and that they should be responsible 
for the proper enforcement of the rules. If they do not have 
sufficient authority they should assume it and insist on having 
clean rooms. 


In Massachusetts all cities of over 20,000 inhabitants are by 
law required to introduce manual training in their high schools. 
In explaining the law under which this will have to be done Sec- 
retary Frank A. Hill, of the state board of education, says in part ; 


‘*A high manual training school has come to be a sharply defined institu- 
tion. The definition of such a school, as inferred from the courses of study 
generally pursued in the high manual training schools of this country, con- 
tains the following elements : first a course of study from three to four years; 
second, free handand mechanical drawing throughout the course, one hour 
daily ; third, shop exercises, two hours daily ; fourth, academic work, three 
hours daily, two or more of them devoted to recitations; fifth, the use of 
power ; sixth, wood working, including the study of tools, materials, and 
elementary processes of carpentry, joinery, wood turning, pattern making, 
and, if advisable, carving ; seventh, iron working, including forging,chipping 
and filing, and the elementary processes of machine work ; eighth, a session 
six hours or longer, with a suitabie allowance for recess and lunch; ninth, 
a correlation of academic work, so far as feasible, with that of the drawing 
room and shops.” 





We will pay $1.00 for a nice clean copy of the fac-simile of the 
Declaration of Independence, published by the late Col, Balch. 
Write us before sending it. 
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Oscar T. Corson. 


By J. P. SHARKEY. 

Hon. Oscar T, Corson, present state school commissioner of 
Ohio, was born on a farm near Camden, Preble county, May 3, 
1857. He attended the country school near his home during his 
earlier years and during the intervals of farm work. Later he at- 
tended the high school at Camden where he was under the in- 
struction of the well. known and much lamented Thomas A. Pol- 
lok. At this school Mr. Corson soon made a reputation for ability 
to comprehend a subject readily and completely. Asa doy, with 
the boys, out of school, he was no less remarkable than as a bright 
pupil in school. Any one who knows him well now can readily 
believe that this must have been the case. 

He began teaching in a country school near Camden in 1875. 
He remained in that sub-district three years and was so success- 
ful that a promotion to the principalship of the Fair Haven 
schools seemed only a matter of course. There he met with the 
same success and grew rapidly in favor and confidence. He de- 
clined a third election at increased salary because a unanimous 
call came for his services as superintendent at Camden where his 
parents then resided and where he had received the best part of 
hiseducation. Mr. C. or, Taylor Corson, as he is known at home 
by everybody, was now looked upon as the coming man of the 
county. He early formed a wide acquaintance and identified him- 
self actively with every educational interest of his native county. 
In 1881 he was appointed county school examiner to fill an unex- 
pired term and was reappointed for the ensuing full term, but re- 
signed in 1884 when he left Camden to assume a more responsi- 
ble and lucrative position as superintendent of Granville, O, His 
work at Camden and his duties as county examiner were per- 
formed in the same spirit and with the same enthusiasm and happy 
outcome of effort that has marked his career everywhere. About 
this time he began to do some most excellent institute work of a 
kind that was so original, so helpful, so well calculated to reach 
all classes of teachers, that he was soon in demand in other parts 
of the state. 

After three years’ very efficient service at Granville Mr. C. was 
elected to the superintendency at Cambridge, O. He continually 
grew in favor and popularity and in 1891 was easily nominated 
as candidate for state commissioner of schools on the Republi- 
can ticket over a number of very able men of much longer ser- 
vice in school work. The result of his canvass evidenced his win- 
ning qualities and his well-deserved esteem. 

In 1894, he was re-nominated, and re-elected by the remarkable 
plurality of 137,777, a vote considerably ahead of any other can- 
didate on the ticket, ard the largest plurality ever given any man 
in Ohio for any office. 

During the busy life described above he has been constantly 
a great student and in the intervals of other labor found time to 
prepare himself for the searching examination necessary to secure 
a high school life certificate in Ohio. He also completed the 
regular college course at the Ohio Weslyan university, Delaware, 
O., receiving his A. B in 1886. 

Mr. Corson’s vigorous, business-like administration of the 
office of school commissioner is further proof of his extraordinary 
executive powers. His influence and his helpfulness have been 
felt inevery department of public school work. His efforts have 
been most earnestly directed to the weakest parts of the system 
and there he has been most remarkably successful. His arduous 
labors during the past three years could only be performed by a 
man unusually strong in mind and body. As a public lecturer 
on school questions he is at once instructive, persuasive, inspiring, 
and entertaining. His ability to reach all classes in his addresses, 
makes him a great force in school work where work is most 
needed. His innate integrity and loyalty, his native manliness 
and friendliness, his untiring energy and his ability to say and do 
the right thing promptly are among the many qualities that have 
made him so influential, 

Eaton, Ohio. 
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Providence, R. I. 


The school committee at its last meeting passed a resolution 
that has the right ring. Candidates for positions as high school 
teachers will hereafter be required to have made a thorough 
studv of the theory and practice of education. A plan for the 
better training of such teachers has been adopted, and the com- 
mittee on hign school has been authorized to take such measures 
as may be necessary to carry the plan into effect. The plan is 
the work of Supt. Tarbell to whom is due also the credit of hav- 
ing aroused the people of Providence to an appreciation of the 
need of properly trained teachers in the schools. Supt. Tarbell, 
it will be remembered, was the chairman of a sub-committee of 
the Committee of Fifteen who presented an admirable report on 
“The Training of Teachers,” which has been fully noticed in 
THE JOURNAL. (See issue of March 2, page 215 ; also last week’s 
JOURNAL, page 378.) 

Supt. Tarbell presented a communication to the Providence 
school committee, which read in substance as follows: 


‘* The success of the training schools for primary and grammar teachers 
proves that teachers should be trained for their work. It has been pro- 
posed in several places to establish normal schools of high grades whose 
students shall be college graduates or persons of high attainments, who 
could be taught in theory and trained by practice to become teachers of 
high schools. There are fourteen or more colleges or universities in the 
United States, each of which has a professor of pedagogy who gives lec- 
tures, leads discussions and hears recitations upon topics pertaining to the 
art of teaching. These courses are usually extended through one or two 
years, and are elective. Brown university has lately established such 
courses. 

‘*To President Andrews, of Brown university, and Mr. Jacobs, instruc- 
tor in pedagogy, was suggested by Mr. Tarbell that the value of the de- 
partment might be much enhanced and the Providence high school im- 
proved by an arrangement by which the latter could to some extent be- 
come a school of practice for the pedagogic department of the univer- 
sity. 

‘The main features of the plan, desirable, are that Brown uni- 
versity will offer to its senior class and to the students of the senior 
class in the Women’s college, courses in theoretic pedagogy. It 
will likewise offer to post graduate students who have taken these 
courses during their senior year, the opportunity for more extended 
study in these lines, and it is desired that the Providence school committee 
shall elect two or more of the persons taking post graduate work in peda- 
gogy to be teachers in the English or classical departments of the Provi- 
dence high school. These persons are to be employed only for a portion 
of each day, for one year, at half-rate salary. 

‘* These students are to be subject to the assignment and direction of the 
principals, as other teachers are, but as to general direction of their studies 
are to be subject to the professor of pedagogy of Brown university. 

‘* The benefit of the high school would be that untrained teachers would 
work under better supervision ; the committee will have the opportunity of 
selecting for permanent positions the teachers of unusual promise. Stimu- 
lus will come to the school from the reputation it will gain and the wide 
observation of its work, and its leading teachers will be obliged to consider 
the whole like of work in their respective departments and show to the 
educational world methods founded upon solid principles.” 


Supt. Tarbell also presented to the school committee a 
strong report relative to the system of promotions in the gram- 
mar schools. Speaking of the progress in this direction made in 
Providence he said : 


‘* Our ideal school will promote each half-year 100 per cent. of its pupils. 
But no schools are ideal. An average grammar school contains about forty 
pupils in two classes of twenty each. If in each class one fails on account 
of absence, one irom incapability, one from inattention, and one from care- 
less teaching, we have four failures in twenty, or only 80 per cent. promoted. 
if at any time or in any school the record shows better than this it follows 
that some one or more of these failures has been avoided. Beside the pro- 
motions made regularly each half-year there are frequently special promo- 
tions of capable pupils. It is pleasant to know that in the past eight years 
the grammar schools have made great progress in ability to hold and ad- 
vance a large proportion of pupils.” 


_ Supt. Tarbell points out one defect in the plan which is found 
in almost all city schools. It consists in this, that it allows to 
grow up local standards of merit which are not rectified as they 
should be by comparison with other schools. The remedy Supt. 
Tarbell suggests is to be highly commended. His reflection on 
the prevalent custom of subjecting all pupils to general term ex- 
aminations is particularly good. He says: 


‘An endeavor to provide against the above-mentioned defect has been 
made by requiring examinations to be given occasionally on questions pre- 
pared by the superintendent or some committee selected for this purpose, 
This, however, tends to destroy freedom. The questions or problems may 
suit certain classes and the work of certain teachers better than others. 
The best inspection is that which observes work and considers what effects 
may be reasonably anticipated from such work. This leaves teachers free 
to work without embarrassment and holds them responsible only that the 
results shall be of the right character in mental and moral iafluences and of 
reasonable magnitude.” 


The following also contains a timely hint to superintendents 
and teachers in general : 


‘* The public school course should be rid of non-essentials and minor mat- 
ters, and those things vital to intelligence, essential to further progress, 
and needful im practical life, should be emphasized. There is among our 
a a mistaken idea of thoroughness from which we need to be deliv- 
ered. 

“The United States commissiover of education says: ‘The school that 
does not keep up a continual process of readjusting the classification by 
promoting pupils from lower classes to those above them has certainly no 
claim to be ranked with schools organized on a modern ideal.’” 
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Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia wants a more efficient organization of the public 
school system. A bill prepared by the Civic club of that city has 
been offered to the state senate as a substitute for the bill pre- 
viously introduced by Senator Porter. 

‘The bill as recently reported by the senate committee empowers the 
judges of the courts of common pleas having jurisdiction in cities of the 
first class to appoint a board of education comprising 21 persons. Seven 
selected by lot shall serve for one year from the first Monday in January, 
1896, seven for two years, and seven for three years from that date. After 
the first year the said judges will appoint in each year seven persons as 
members of said board for aterm ot seven years, and the judges will fill 
vacancies for the remainder of the term caused by removals, deaths, or 
resignations. The new board will serve without compensation. It shall have 
all the powers with which the present board of education is clothed, and is 
authorized to divide the city into school districts for ** convenience of organi- 
zation and administration,” to appoint or remove superintendents, teach- 
ers, an/ all other school employees, fix the character of the schools, their 
number and location, and limit their cost. They are given sweeping pow- 
ers of superintendence and administration in all school affairs. All boards 
of school controllers and directors heretofore in existence are to be abol- 
ished from the first Monday in January, 1896. 

‘* New school officials are created by the bill; local boards of visitors, 
whose members may be men or women, to be appointed by the board of 
education. These, too, shall serve without pay. Their particular duties 
are not defined, this being left entire.y to the discretion of the central 
board. The board shall approve all warrants for the purchase of supplies, 
repairs, maintenance of the schools, and for salaries. Full annual reports 
of the administration of their office are to be made to the mayor and coun— 
cils, A sufficient tax shall be levied by the city for the maintenance of the 
schools, and the construction and repair of buildings, and the fund thus 
raised shall be appropriated by ordinance in the discretion of the councils, 
and the appropriation shall be drawn upon by warrants of the board of 
education, Councils thus maintain their control over the school appropri- 
ations, and any friction which might arise between the proposed board and 
councils is avoided. 


There can be no doubt that the bill as now framed is the re- 
sult of careful deliberation on the part of public spirited citizens, 
who have investigated the present requirements of the city school 
systems of Pennsylvania. Still it would seem that a few modifi- 
cations should be made relative to the powers of school 
boards, embodying the desirable features of the plan recommend- 
ed by the report of the Committee of Fifteen on city school sys- 
tems. 


The Philadelphia school board has lost a valued member in 
Mr. Patrick A. Fagan, who resigned last week. He served on the 
board for twenty-eight years, and before that time was a member 
of the old board of control. His resignation is due to failing 
health. Mr. Jenks is now the oldest member on the board. 


New York. 


A petition has been sent to the New York legislature asking 
that the state furnish free text-books for the public schools, The 
petitioners assert that they are deprived of the services of their 
children during the greater part of the term of their minority, by 
reason of the compulsory education law, and that, as the state en- 
forces compulsory education “ primarily for its own benefit and 
protection ” in the betterment of citizenship, it should not require 
parents to furnish text-books, the expense of which is a heavy 
burden to many citizens who can ill-afford it. It has also con- 
tended that text-books are often and in many instances arbitrarily, 
and with no apparent good reason changed, necessitating repeated 
purchases, and that if the state undertook the furnishing of text- 
books this evil might be checked, if not wholly abated. Do the 
petitioners believe that only the state and not they themselves 
are benefited by the better edu ation of theirchildren? A strange 
argument, indeed, It is admitted that some of their allegations 
are entitled to respectful consideration,particularly the one referring 
to frequent and often unwarrantable changes of text-books. But 
why do they not place their grievances before the local authorities ? 
State uniformity in text-books is a bad thing. Home rule in ed- 
ucational matters must not be thrown away so lightly. Freedom 
is the sky under which education can best develop. 


Just as THE JOURNAL is ready to go to press the news comes 
from Albany that the assemby has passed the New York city 
school board reorganization bill by a vote of 77 to 37. It was 
the special on April 17. It is reported that Tammany’s repre- 
sentatiues made a fierce attack upon the measure and were aided 
in their work by Messrs Halpin and Bell, of the New York city 
Republican delegation. The bill is a compromise measure and 
is endorsed by the Good Government clubs and the board of ed- 
cation. THE JOURNAL will explain the principal provisions in a 
later number. 


The valuable three-story brick building used as a school of 
manual training by the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, at 165th street and Washington avenue, was 
totally destroyed by fire on April 3. The building was devoted to the 
various manual trades, and in it were a printing office, tailor shop, 
shoe shop, and various other branches of mechanical work, The 
loss, it is said, will reach $40,000, 
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Leading Publishers. 


D. Appleton & Company. 


The publishing house of D. Appleton & Company is well- 
known to scholars and literary people in all parts of the world. 
Its founder was Daniel Appleton, who came to New York from 
Boston in 1825, and began importing English books. The book 
business was in charge of his eldest son, Mr. William Henry Ap- 
pleton, who is the head of the present firm. Mr. Daniel Appleton 
retired from business in 1848, and W. H. Appleton formed a 
partnership with his brother, John Adams Appleton ; three other 
brothers, Daniel Sidney, George Swett, and Samuel Francis, be- 
came members of the firm. There are five members of the pres- 
ent firm: William H. Appleton, William W. Appleton, Daniel 
Appleton, Edward Dale Appleton, and D. Sidney Appleton. 

The Appletons are responsible for the introduction of the works 
of many prominent authors. Among scientists are Huxley, Spen- 
cer, and Darwin. In history they number such names as Eggleston, 


f Ge j 


W. T. HARRIS, 


McMaster, Bancroft, and John Fiske. Their list of novelists com- 
prises such names as Hall Caine, Kipling, Maarten Maartens, Max- 
well Gray, and many others. 

Other great publications are the American Cyclopedia, begun in 
1857, and the Annual Cyclopedia. The firm has long been noted 
for its art books, such as “ Picturesque America,” and it recently 
began the publication of the “ Art of the World, illustrating the art 
exhibits of the Columbian exposition, and the United States of 
America,” edited by Professor Shaler. 

The Spanish department is very complete. It furnishes a 
large proportion of the text-books used in the Central and South 
American states. The manager of this department is Dr. J. G. 
Puron. 

The Linguistic department embraces, besides the Spanish, pub- 
lications in French, Portuguese, Italian, and all the Romance lan- 
guages, and most of the other languages of Europe. The books 
published through this department include the entire range of 
primary instruction, college text-books, and higher scientific works. 





F. V. N. PAINTER, L. R. KLEMM. 


Among their leading educational publications is the “ Interna- 
tional Education Series,” now comprising thirty volumes, and 
edited by Hon. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education. This valuable series is the result of an effort to pro- 
vide teachers with a standard professional library comprising the 
best works new and old ip educational literature. The fact that 
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it is edited by so eminent an educator as Dr. W. T. Harris, the 
United States commissioner of education, is a guarantee of the 
excellence and high character of the volumes in this notable col. 
lection. The following is a list of the volumes already published : 





R. G. BOONE, ISAAC SHARPLESS, 


Vol. I. Rosenkranz.—‘t The Philosophy of Education.” Translated by 
Anna C. Brackett. Second edition, revised, with commentary and com- 
pleteanalysis. $1.50. : 

Vol, II. Painter.—‘t A History of Education.” 

Vol, Ill. Laurie.—** The Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities.’’ 
With a Survey of Medizval Education. 

Vol. IV. Morrison.—‘ The Ventila- 
tion and Warming of Schoo! Buildings.” 

Vol. V. Froebel.—‘‘ The Education 
of Man.” Translated and annotated by 
W. N. Hailmann, 

Vol. Vi. Baldwin, — ‘‘ Elementary 
Psychology and Education.” 

Vol, Vil. Preyer.—‘t The Senses and 
the Will.” (Part I. of ‘‘ The Mind of the 
Child.”) Translated by H. W. Brown. 

Vol. VIII, Kay.—‘t Memory.”” What 
it is and how to Improve it. 

Vol. IX. Preyer.—‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Intellect.” (Part II. of 
‘* The Mind of the Child.”) Translated 
by H. W. Brown. $1.50. 

Vol. X. Parker.—*‘ How to Study 





GEORGE HOWLAND. 
Geography.” A Practical Exposition of 
Methods and Devices in Teaching Geography which apply the Principles 
and Plans of Ritter and Guyot. 

Vol. XI. 


3oone.—‘‘ Education in the United States.” Its History from 
the Earliest Settlements. 

Vol. XII, Klemm,.—*‘European Schools :’ 
or what I saw in the Schools of Germany, 
France, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Vol. XIII Howland.—*‘ Practical Hints 
for the Teachers of Public Schools.” 

Vol. XIV. De Guimps.—‘“ Pestalozzi : 
His Life and Work.” ‘Translated by J. 
Russell. 

Vol. XV. Pickard.—‘‘ School Super- 
vision.” 

Vol. XVI. Lange.—‘‘ Higher Education 
of Women in Europe.” 

Vol. XVII. Quick.—‘' Essays on Edu- 
cational Reformers.” 

Vol. XVIII. Herbart.—‘‘A Text- Book 
in Psychology.” Translated by Margaret 
K. Smith. 

Vol. XIX. Baldwin —‘‘ Psychology Ap- 
plied to the Art of Teaching.” 

Vol. XX.—‘* Rousseau’s Emile: or, 
Treatise on Education.’ 

Vol. XXI. Adler.—‘‘ The Moral Instruction of Children.” 

Vol, XXII. Sharpless.—‘‘ Enghsh Education in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools.” 

Vol. XXIII. Foui'lee.—‘‘ Education from a National Standpoint.” 





FELIX ADLER. 





JOSEPH BALDWIN. 


Vol, XXIV, Preyer.—‘‘ Mental Development in the Child.” 

Vol. XXV. Hinsdale.—*‘ How to Study and Teach History.” ’ 

Vol. XXVI. B!ow.—* Symbolic Education: A Commentary on Freebel’s 
‘Mother Play’.” 

Vol, XXVIIL. Howe.—‘‘ Systematic Science Teaching.” - 

Vol. XXVIII. Davidson.—‘‘ The Education of the Greek People. 

Vol. XXIX. Martin.—‘ Evolution in the Public School System in Mas 
sachusetts. 
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Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. publish also valuable text-books 
for colleges, universities, and high grade schools, among which 
are Le Conte’s “Elements of Geology,” Deschanel’s “ Natural 


Philosophy,” Gillespie’s “ Surveying,” 


and many others. Their 


list embraces also dictionaries and various aids for the study of 


modern languages. 
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H. E. HAYES, 
Manager Educational Dept., New York. 


An important adjunct 
recently incorporated with 
the educational branch of 
their business is the supply 
of instructive supplement- 
ary reading for schools 
and school libraries. Their 
catalogue of books now 
comprises several thousand 
volumes, embracing every 
department of literature 
Classified lists of these 
publications have been 
prepared, which will be 
found of much value for a 
thorough equipment of 
school, public, and private 
libraries. 

Among other education- 
al books adapted to differ- 
ent grades of school and 
college classes, are Morris’ 
“ Historical English Gram- 
mar,” Bayard Taylor’s 
“History of Germany,” 
Nicoll’s “Landmarks of 


English Literature, Schwegler’s “ History of Philosophy,” Bain’s 
“On Teaching English,” Clark’s “ Fifty Law Lessons,” and W. 
T. Harris’ “ Introduction to the Study of Philosophy,” and many 


others. 


Among the periodicals published by this firm are 7he Pof- 
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ular Science Monthly, edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans, and The 
New York Medical Journal edited by Dr. Frank P. Foster. 
Owing to the continued increase in their business and the ur- 
gent demand for more commodious quarters, D. Appleton & Co. 
have recently removed from their old store, Nos. 1,3 and 5 Bond 
street, to the handsome new building at the northwest corner of 


Fifth avenue and Thir- 
teenth street. 

Mr. Henry E. Hayes is 
the manager of the educa- 
tional department at New 
York. Mr. Hayes was 
born in Livingston county, 
New York, in 1840. Some 
time was spent in teach- 
ing, then he enlisted in the 
army, spending three years 
in the cavalry service. He 
is the author of several 
books, and also some valu- 
able works on the war. 
After the war he resumed 
his teaching, spending three 
years at Lombard univer- 
sity, and the Galesburg, 
Ill., high school. He es- 
tablished the “ Western 
Business Institute” at 
Galesburg in 1866, His 
interest in the book busi- 
ness began in 1869 when 
he was employed by the 


firm of A. S. Barnes & Co. 














ALFRED A. HORN, 
Manager Educational Dept., Chicago. 


In 1873 he entered the educational 


department of D. Appleton and has been with them ever since. 
Mr. Hayes is one of the best known men in educational circles. 
The western branch of the house is at Chicago, and is man- 


aged by My. Alfred A. Horn. 


He was born at York, Pa. Like 


Mr. Hayes, his early life was spent in teaching and 
for some time he was principal of the Demorest 


school at York. 


Ph.D. (25¢.) 


Webster. (20c.) 


(goc.) 


Greene, Sr. 


tions. 


The Alhambra 


D. Sc., Lond. 


revised text edited by Arthur Marvin 
Potter & Putnam. 

The new Vertical Script Primer. 
Macmillan & Co. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics. By William 
Briggs, M.A., L.L.B., F.C.S., F.R.A.S , and G. H. Bryan, 
M.A 


Eight years ago he identified him- 
self with the book business, and he has shown great 
ability in his work. 


> 


Text-Books Received. 


American Book Co. 
Home Geography for Primary Grades. By C. C, Long, 


The Orations on Bunker Hill Monument, The Character 
of Washington, and the Landing at Piymouth, By Daniel 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior De Senectute. Edited with 
introduction and notes by Frank Ernest Rockwood, A.M. 


The Werner Co. 
The Greene School Music Course for Public and Private 
Schools. Book One for Grades 1, 2, 3, 4. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 
Fleurs De France Quirze Contes Choisis et Annotes. Par 
C. Fontaine, (60c.) 
La Debacle par Emile Zola. Abridged from the 182d Edi- 
tion, and annotated, by Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. (80c.) 


By Charles H. 


Ginn & Co. 


Selections from P. K. Roseggers Waldheimat, with intro- 
duction and explanatory notes. By Laurence Fossler, A.M, 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

The Government Class Book. A manual of instruction in 
the principles of constitutional government and law. By 
Andrew W. Young. 
Clark, Counsellor at Jaw. (With supplement.) New York. 
Its State and Local Government, With an abstract of the 
Constitution, By Miron T. Scudder, M.A. ($1.05.) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems, By Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, with biographical sketch and explanatory notes, 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
A Primer of Evolution. By Edward Clodd, with illustra- 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
By Washington Irving 


Thoroughly revised, 1894, by Salter S. 


The author's 
Student's Edition. 


I'he Child’s First Book. 


An Elementary Text-Book of Heat. By R. W. Stewart, 


Geometry of the Similar Figures and the Plane. By C. W. 
C. Barlow, M.A., B. Sc., and G. H. Bryan, M.A. 
Cicero De Amicitia. By A. H. Allcroft, M. A. Oxon, and 


W. F. Mason, M.A , Lond. 
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SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Wm. R. Jenkins. 


El Desden con el Desden Comedia en tres jornadas por Don Augustin 
Moreto Y Cabana, Edited with introduction and notes by Alex. W. 
Herdler. (35¢.) 

French Verbs, Regular and Irregular, By Charles P. Du Croquet. 


(35¢.) 
A. Lovell & Co. 


Selections from the Works of Robert Browning. Edited and arranged 
for school use by Charles W. French, 


Rand, MeNally & Co. 


The Rand-McNally Grammar School Geography. Illustrated with Dia- 
grams, Colored Maps, and Engravings, prepared expressly for this work. 


e 
School Reports Received. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA.—-Twenty-fifth annual report of the superintend- 
ent of public schools. Number of pupils enrolled, white, 7,131; colored, 
4,904. Number of teachers, white, 169; colored, 78. Amount paid for 
teachers salaries, $124,337.53. 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Education in Alaska. 
By Sheldon Jackson, D.D., general agent 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y.—Annual report of the president. 
Total number of students enro!led during the year, 1,801; 225 women and 
1,576 men, Total number of graduate students in all departments, 287. 
Addition to library, 25,913 volumes, Total number of volumes, 160,913. 
Pamphlets, 28,100. Donations have been received during the year amount- 
ing to $112,595 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Twenty-eighth annual report of the board of public 
instruction. Number of school buildings, 25. Value of buildings and lots, 
$1,206,000. Number of pupils enro!led, 13,491. Number of teachers, 287. 
Number of kindergartens, 17. In the training school the most important 
feature of the year was the introduction of a kindergarten course with a 
special instructor. 

Cook County, ILLINoOIs.—Biennial report of the county superintend =nt 
of schools, Number of school-houses in the county, 497. Number of high 
schools, 19. Number of graded schools, 350. Number of teachers, 4.377. 
Number of pupils enrollzd in public and private schools 281,364. Esti- 
mated value of school apparatus and libraries, $205,189. Estimated value 
of school-houses and lots, $13,101,731. Number of volumes in district lr 
braries, 68,518. All of the country school teachers in the county have been 
required to meet the superintendent and his assistants each month at Chi- 
cago, to discuss subjects connected with the schools. Eight or ten of the 
county graded schools have adopted the Chicago course of study with slight 
modifications. Much interest has been shown in the building of new sch: ol- 
houses and the improvement of old ones. The superintendent reports the 
efficiency of the Cook County normal greater now than at any time in its 
history, He reports the buildings inadequate to its needs, and recommends 
that a public school be buiit upon the grounds for a practice school. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Annual report of the board of directors of the 
public library, and report of librarian. 

STATE OF COLORADO.—Sixteenth annual repert of the state board of 
agriculture and the State agricultural college. Value of college property, 
$197,633.76. Number of volumes in library, 4,470. 

STATE OF Ilowa.—Advance sheets of the biennial report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Statistics for 1894. 

STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS.—State examination and certification of 
teachers. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, Mass. —Annual-report of the schoo! committee. Ex- 
penditures for year, $19,438.19. Number of school-houses, 19. Number 


-of teachers, 30. Number of pupils enrolled, 1,201. A two-story schoo!- 


house was built during the year. The Middleboro pedagogical c'ub, 


formed in 1893, has gained in membership, and a systematic study of edu- 
cational psychology has been made. The teachers’ training class has been 
reorganized, and the work of the class consists of observation of the teach- 
ing in each of the g grades below the high school, practice in teaching 
classes of the different grades, and a course of instruction in psychology, 
educational methods, school management, and history of education. De- 
partmental teaching was introduced into the three highest grades of the 
grammar school with gratifying results. 

NORTON, MAss —Annual report of the school committee, Every teacher 
reads at least one educational paper, and has taken up at least one new 
book on teaching, 

CHENEY, WASHINGTON.—Fifth annual catalogue of the state normal 
school. 

DENVER, COLORADO.—Annual report of the board of educatioa of school 
district number 1. Number of builaings, 21. Vaiue of property, $1,800- 
coo. Numberof teachers, 210. Number of volumes in library, 23,230. A 
new manual training school has been built at a cost of $79 000. Five kin- 
dergartens employing 11 instructors, have been maintained during the year. 
The out-door recitations, where teachers and pupils spend half a day in 
the parks or in the country, have proved to be an incentive to study. 

GREELEY, CoLorapo.—Third annual catalogue of the state normal 
school. Number of pupils, 445. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn.—Annual report of the beard of education of the 
New Haven city school district. Number of school—-houses occupied by the 
district, 38. Number of pupils registered, 15,655. Number of teachers, 
393. Number of kindergartens, 5. Number of eveningschools, 10, Num- 
ber of pupils, 2,117. 

The Boardman manual training high school has been built at a cost of 
$70,000. The entire sum was the gift of Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman. It is 
nut intended for a trade school. ‘‘Pupils are expected to work with their 
hands, to make them expert manually as we! as mentally.” The course 
of study covers three years. 

NORTHAMPTON, MaAss.—Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Clarke 
Institution for Deaf Mutes, No. of pupils, 134 

Hype PARK, Mass.—Twenty-sixth annual report of the school com- 
mittee. 

ArIzonA.—Biennial report of the superintendent of public instruction. 
No. of teachers employed in the territory, 293. 171 of tese ho'd first grade 
certificates. Average monthly salary, $75.30. Amount expended for 
maintaining schools and the erection of school buildings, $176,671.02. 
Total valuation of school property, $405,446.32. Average schoo! term, six 
and three-elevenths months. 

STATE OF NoRTH CAROLINA.—Biennial report of the superintendent of 
public instruction for the scholastic years, 1891 and 1892. 1891 No. ot 
public school houses for whites, 4,034. For colored, 1,779. 189?.—For 
whites, 4,168, For colored, t 992. 1891.—Value of public schoo! prop- 
erty, $848,074. 1892.—Value of school property, $892,364. 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE,—Annual report of the superintendent of 
public instruction. No. of teachers, 3,187 Average monthly sa'ary of 
male teachers, $49:78; of female teachers, $27.36. No. of schoolhouses, 
1998. No. built during the year, 27. Estimated value of bui'dings, sites, 
furniture, $2,975,232. Estimated value of apparatus, $111,592. : 

STATE OF KANSAS —Ninth biennial report of the department of public 
instruction. No. of pupils enrolled : 1893, 389,597; 1894, 393,840. No. 
of teachers employed : 1893, 12,070 ; 1894, 11,903. Average monthly salary 
of male teachers, $43.91 ; of female teachers, $43.90. Estimated value of 
school property : 1893, '$10,999 031; 1894, $11.193,396. No. of school 
houses built 1893, 261 ; 1894, 226. Each cc unty held a normal institute in 
1893, and a!l but two in 18>4. 

STATE OF GEORGIA.—Report of the state school commissioner of 
Georgia to the general assembly. Total enroliment of teachers, for 1893, 
436,682. No. of teachers, 9,033. The State Normal School at Rock Col- 
lege held a summer session of eight weeks, which was attended by one 
hundred and seventy-five students. 
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Lonpon will erect a $60,000 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y.—Home of the National Summer School, 


School Building Notes. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGFLES.—Plans for a school at Lompoc to cost $9,coo, has been 
prepared by Bradbeer & Ferris, of this city. 

San Francisco.—W. H. Armitage has prepared plans for a $17,000 
school at Alameda. 

SaN PEDRO will build an addition to school. 

VALLEJO will rebuild the hig) school burned. 

VENTURA will build a $5,000 school. 

CONNECTICUT. 
New Britarn.—Arch. W. H, Caldwell has planned a brick school. 


Write W, B. Cooper. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is par excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagog cally, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a mght hand of help for the 
teacher of young children, 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year, is for students of peda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in school, 
30 cents a year. 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL ; 
INSTITUTE and PPJMARY SCHOOL ; 


his assistants THE 
the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FounpaATIONS, Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JouURNS! Is3TITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, 

esides these periodicals we publish the largest standard line of books 
in teaching, and teachers’ aids. Also keep in stock a!] educational books 
published, Catalogues free. Correspondence invited. E. L. KELLOGG 
& Co., Educational Publishers, 6: East Ninth Street, New York. 


a 





school, 


Write President Potter. 


COLORADO. 
FLORENCE.—$15,000 in bonds have 
been issued for a new school in district 
No. 2. 
GREELEY,.—A $20,000 school will be 
built. 


. 
.2 


isk \ IN 


’ 
et 


GEORGIA. 
ABBEVILLE will spend $10,000 on two 
schools. Write E. H. Williams, 
MADOISON.—Two schools to cost $25, 
ooo will be erected. 
ATLANTA.--$50,090 will be spent on 
the Georgia normal college. 


ILLINOIS. 


CuIcaGO.—Board of education will 
erect the following buildings: Three- 
story school corner Fulton street, $60, 
ooo, Addition to the West Side high 
school, $25,000. Three-story school May 
& 65th streets, $70,000 Addition to For- 
restville school, $65,0co., Woodlawn 
school, $70,000. Adams sciiool, $75,000. 
Nine-room addition to Newberry school. 
Three story addition to West Division 
high school. Also an 18-room school 
with assembly hall on Hope avenue, also 
a 22-room school with assembly hall on 
Townsend street. Arch., Aug. Fielder. 
John A, Guilford, rt1o Schiller building, 
manager for board of education. 

School building and workshop for the 
Lewis institute. Write Jno, A. Roche, 
Metropolitan block. 

Arch. W. L. Klewer. Schiller build- 
ing has planned a school for the Polish 
St. Mary’s church to cost $30,000. 

FAIRBURY will erect a $15,000 school. 

KNOXVILLE will build a two-story brick school. 

Quincy.—Arch. J. Batschy is preparing plans for a high school building 
at Fort Madison, Lowa, to cost $40,000. 

ROCKFORD will build a new school. 


INDIANA. 


Gas City will build a school to cost $13,000. 
Pendleton, Ind. 

HUNTINGTON will erect a school. Write John Minnish. 

MARMONT —The Culver military academy recently burned will be re- 
built at a cost of $150,000. It will be a magnificent fire—proof building. 
A. H. Culver, of St. Lou's, is the architect. 

MUNCIE wili spend $20,coo on a new school. 


IOWA. 
Write G. G. Ketcham. 


Write to M. L. Jordan, 


ANAMOSA will build a school. 

ATLANTIC will erect a school, Write Jas. Jordan. 

EMELINE.—A new school will be built. Write S Ripperton. 

ESTHERVILLE will build a school. Write J. M. Barker, 

EXxIRA will erect a school. Write Henry Young. 

ForT MapIson will build a 12-room high school. Write W. A. Scherfe. 

GRANVILLE will erect a school. Wmte secretary board of education, 

HAWARDEN will spend $20,000 on a school, Write secretary board of 
education. 

MADISON will erect a school. Write W. R. Mustin. 

MONDAMIN will remocel their school building. 
Stamper 

MONTEITH will erect a frame school. Write L. Reed. 

PROLE will build a school. Write L.S Spencer. 

SIGOURNEY will erect a school. Write D. W. Hayes. 

VintTon.—A new school will be built, Write F. A. Dunckler. 


Write to W. T. 


LOUISIANA, 


ALGIERS.—$10,000 will be spent on a new school. 
MoNROE.—A new high school cost $8,000, Write Frank O'Brien. 


MAINE, 


DEXTER will probably erect a new normal school, 





“Ought to take the place of all other books 


in the classes for 


which it is 


intended”’ 


THOMAS’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Modern——Complete —Impartial— Accurate—Patriotic—Interesting. 


FULL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES, 
Prof. A. B. HART, of Harvard, writes: 


ILLUSTRATIVE READINGS, AND APPENDICES. 


‘“‘In form the book is pleasing—there is a large type and an unusual amcunt of reading matter in proportion to the total number of pages. 


The pictures are chiefly exceller.t portraits. 


The treatment of public questions is broad, interesting, and impartial, without losing the American spirit. 


well-molded book. 


It is an honest, intelligent, and 


One merit the book has which is so unusual as to be worthy of special mention, and which adapts it for teaching in the newer methods of 


school history. 


Half leather. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., 


532 pages. 





Each of the twenty chapters is preceded by a well-chosen bibliography, intended to lead the pupils to other authorities on the 
Same period. As a book to be taught, to be studied, tv lead to other reading, and tu keep for reference, it deserves much praise. 


” 


Introduction price, $1.00. 
Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. —Four new schoo's will be built at a cost of $155,000. Write 

the mayor, F, C. Latrobe. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER.—A new school. 

Boston.—Arch, Edmund Whee!wright has planned a school. Cost $100,- 
ooo all improvements. 

BRIDGEWATER will erect a newschool. Cost $48,000. 

BROCKTON will build a ten-room school. 

LAWRENCE will spend $45.000 on a school. 

MALDEN has appropriated $100,000 for a high school. 

MARLBORO will erect a high school. Cost $50,000, 

MILTON will improve the high school with $65,000. 

NEW BEDFORD will spend $28 o00 on a new school. 

NEWTON will build a twelve-room school. Cost, $60,000. 

NORTHFIELD.—The D. L. Moody seminary for girls will spend $35,000 
on a gymnasium. 

PITTSFIELD has appropriated $100,000 for a high school. 

QUINCY will build two new schools. 

READING will build a ten-room school. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The Industrial school will erect a four-story school to 
cost $20,0c0. 

MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT.—The new Central high school will be built. Write David 
Wallace, 3 Hodges building. 

PopPLE will build a school in Oliver township. Write Wm. H. Jordan. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALBERT LEA.—A new high school. 

OsHAWA.—A new school. Write J. Fox. 

ST. PAUL will spend $55,000 on new schools. 

Waconta.—A new school. Write H. R. Diessner. 

Wrnona.—Arch. Maybury & Sons have plans for a school at Owatonna. 


MISSOURI. 


MOBERLY will build a new school. Write J. R. Lowell. 
St. Louts will build three new schools. Write to Louis J. Holthaus. 


NEBRASKA. 
NEBRASKA CITY will probably erect a new high school. Cost, $30,coo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
CONCORD will bui'd a new school, 
WILTON.—A six-room school to cost $25,000 will be built at once. 
NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CiTy will build a new school to cost $39,0co. Write the 
secretary of board of education. 

BAYONNE will build a new school this spring. 

MILBURN.—Contracts for the new school have been awarded, 

TRENTON.—The alterations to be made to the girls’ industrial school 
will cost $6,000, 

NEW YORK. 

ATTICA.—$5,000 wi'l be spent en improvements in Union schoul. 

BROOKLYN.—The board of education have contracted for four new 
schools. Ariington avenue, cost $114,200. Dumont street, cost $88,0co, 
Hamburg avenue, cost $72,250. Eighth avenue, cost 75,000. 

BUFFALO.—St. Anne’s church will bui'd a handsome school. Cost $100,- 
coo. Board of education will advertise for competitive designs for new 
$125,000 high school. 

CHURCHVILLE will spend $10,000 on a new school. Write H. J. Snyder. 

GENESEO.—$75,0co has been appropriated for improvements to the 
normal school. 

LocKPoRT will build a new school. 

New YorK.—Columbia college will erect a college building on 
Amsterdam avenue and 6oth street. Cost, $200,coo. 

PATCHOGUE.—A large college will probably be built. Cost, $500,000. 

WoLcotTT will spend abcut $24,coo on a new school. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
GRAND FORKS will erect a $20,000 school. J. W. Ross, Arch. 
HOMESTEAD will build a school. Write T. T. Haugan, 
OHIO. 


BENTON RIDGE.—A new school. Write J. P. Baldwin. 
CALDWELL.—A new school. Write D. G. Wilson. 
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LORAIN.— Board of education expect to build a $50,000 school, 

NEw RIEGEL will build a new school. J. Wetzel, clerk 

TOLEDO,—1 he manual training and high school recently burned wil] be 
rebuilt immediately. 

WESTERVILLE.—Archs. Yost & Packard, of Columbus, have planned an 
eight-room school to cost $20,000. 

NORWOOD will erect a school ; cost, $18,000. 


OKLAHOMA, 


SHAWNEE will build a school. Write B. Dierker. 
OKLAHOMA CITY will erect a high school. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

ALLEGHENY.—A new school in twenty-second ward. Alston & Heckert 
Archs : 

DELMAR.—School directors will build a new school at West Branch, 
Write C. Copestick. 

DUBO S.—$17,000 will be spent on a new school. Write E. Du Bois. 

JENKINTOWN.—F. R. Watson, 518 Walnut St., Philadelphia, is architect 
for a parochial school at this place. 

PHILADELPHIA —Chas. W. Bo!ton, 1510 Chestnut St., is architect fora 
school at Shamokin. T. M. Rogers, 1107 Walnut St., is architect fora 
school at Devon. 

PITTSBURG.—$15,000 will be spent on a school at Millvale. Bartberger 
& East, Archs. 

Archs. E, J. Carlisle Co., 605 Smithfield St.. have planned a $4,000 
school at Ingram, alsoa school to cost $35,000 at Wilkinsburg. Arch. T, 
D. Evans, 605 Smithfield St.. have planned a school at Hazlewood : cost, 
$10,000. Archs, Riddle & Keirn, same address, have plans for school at 
Sharpsburg; cost, $10,coo. 

WASHINGTON. —A new school cost $20,000. Archs. McCune & Ely, 

WYOMING will erect a new four-room school. Write W. S. Jacobs, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—Martin & Hall have prepared plans for two new schools 
for the city ; one to cost $22,000, the other $50,000. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON.—An annex tothe high school will be built. Write R. G. 
O’ Neale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
GETTYSBURG will erect aschool. Write Milam Booth. 
TEXAS. 
GREENVILLE.—A three-story brick college will be built. Write S.J. 


Andersen. 
UTAH. 


RICHMOND will erect a school ; cost $10,000. Write A. S. Schaw. 
SALT LAKE will build a six-room school to cost $10,000. Write J. W. 
Cushing. 
VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK.—Plans have been made for two fine schools. Write C. A, 
James. 

West NORFOLK.—Two new schools. Write F. J. Wright. 

WEsT PoINT.—A new building for the academy. A. H. Smith, pres. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELkins.—A girls’ industrial school to cost $50,0co will piobably be 

built. 
WISCONSIN. 


CoLumBus. - A new school will be erected. Write J. S. Maxwell. 
Eau CLatrRe.—A ten-room school will be built. A.W. Munger. 
JEFFERSON will build a $20,000 school. 

La CROSSE will spend $30,000 on new schools. 

MERRILL will build a new school. 

ONEIDA will build a two. story school. 

SuPERIOR.—A Finnish Lutheran college will be built 


Impaired Digestion. 

The patient is required to diet. In building up and maintaining good 
health, milk is recognized as a valuable factor, but it is important that it 
be absolutely pure and sterilized. Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream meets all requirements. Entirely wholesome. 





ROLLING PARTITIONS. 








For dividing Class 
Rooms. 

Sound-proof 
and Air-tight. 


In Various Woods. 


. Made also with 
Blackboard 
Surface. 


These partitions are 
a marvelous conve- 
nience, easily oper- 
ated, very durable, 
and do not get out of 
order. 
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ROLLING PARTITION, 


Atso WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood blocks. cemented and 
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WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


in various kinds of wood. 


keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can 
be secreted. Fire esisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance 


and everlasting 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23rd Street, New York. 
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New Books. 


Orison Swett Marden, the author of Pushing to the Front; or, 
Success Under Difficulties, furnisies in his own case a fine illus- 
tration of the qualities he would have illustrated in his pages. He 
had devoted his spare moments for ten years in the preparation 
of this book when a fire destroyed all his manuscript and notes. 
This was discouraging, but he went bravely to work to repair the 
loss as well as he could from memory and other sources, but it 
required a vast amount of extra labor. The book he has pro- 
duced is one of the most helpful kind for boys. He has taken 
such themes as the man and his opportunity, boys with no 
chance, an iron will, what career? concentrated energy, “ on 
time,” or the triumph of promptness, a fortune in good manners, 
tact or common sense, self-respect and self-confidence, the price 
of success, the reward of persistence, etc., and treated them in a 
bright pleasing way, illustrating them by many examples drawn 
from the lives of noted men and women. In fact, he has pre- 
sented the philosophy of living in a way that cannot fail to inter- 
est ambitious boys and girls. The boy or girl must be dull in- 
deed that does not love to read of people who have been leaders 
in the world’s history. Emphasis is laid, as it should be, upon 
the development of character. Mr. Marden shows how the pos- 
session of certain qualitiss enabled these people to do great 
things. It is a most helpful and stimulating book, which should 
be in the hands of all young Americans. It is illustrated with 
twenty-four fine portraits of eminent persons. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. $1.50.) 





A concise and well arranged text-book of physics is the Eie- 
mentary Text-Book of Physics, by Prof. J. D. Everett, of Queen’s 
college, Belfast. It was the aim of the author to present, in brief 
space, those portions of theoretical physics which are most essen- 
tial to subsequent advances. His belief is that the teacher should 
not seek so much to teach many facts, as to teach the pupils 
rightly to connect a few great facts together. In this book are 
given the essential principles of dynamics, hydrostatics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity, and magnetism. Numerous experiments are 
described by the aid of illustrations and the more common formu- 
le for working out problems are given. The book will help the 
student to get not only a theoretical but a practical knowledge of 
physics, because ke can perform many of these experiments very 
easily himself. The working out of the problems that are given 
at the end of each main division will serve to impress the princi- 
ples on his mind. Itis a very excellent hook for elementary 
classes in physics. (D. Van Nostrand Co, New York, agents for 
the United States. $1.40.) 


It is now prerty generally recognized that the best way to 
teach physics is by means of experiments which the learn- 
ers can perform for themselves. In the book prepared by R. T. 
Galzenbrook, F.R.S., assistant director of the Cavendish library 
and fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge, on Mechanics, the sub- 
ject is treated in the experimental way. The students are sup- 
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posed to be seated two at a table with their apparatus and to 
perform the more simple experiments with it. For the more elab- 
orate experiments of course this is not possible. In that case the 
demonstrator performs the experiments and the class work out 
the results. It was for the encouragement of this plan of study 
in the school that this book was written, and it can be easily car- 
ried out, for most of the apparatus can be. made or bought very 
cheap. The experiments are numbered consecutively, and often 
descriptions of other experiments follow in small type together 
with solutions of problems. The author, with his own classes, be- 
gins with a few simple measurements of length, surface, volume, 


and the like. Then follow kinematics and questions dealing with 
momentum, force, and energy. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.25.) 


The fact that Goldsmith’s poems are read and appreciated after 
more than a century and a quarter and that they have outlived 
many more ambitious productions, shows that they have the 
qualities of genuine poetry. They are specially adapted for 
study in school, and therefore The Deserted Village, the Trav- 
eler, and Other Poems, with notes and biographical sketch have 
been included in a volume of the Riverside Literature Series. 
The list of familiar quotations, a very long one considering the 
small amount of his poetic writings, deserves especial study. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 15 cents.) 


Otto Heller's First Course in German is intended to teach 
young children that language according to the natural method. 
He sought to avoid the sacrifice of system and method to subject 
matter, so common in books of thiskind. Thelessons begin with 
brief conversational exercises concerning familiar objects, the 
length and difficulty of the sentences increasing gradually. The 
book has numerous illustrations. (I. Kohler, 911 Arch street, 
Philadelphia.) 





The Pennsylvania Railroad 


AS THE ROUTE TO THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION AT DENVER, 


Aside from the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad is the greatest rail- 
road in the world in point of mileage, capital invested, number of employes, 
annual revenue, terminal facilities, equipment, comfort, and safety, this 
great national highway passes, en route, to Denver, via either Chicago or 
St. Louis, through a country of greater historic, commercial and pictur- 
esque interest than any other. Princeton, Trenton, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, which was old ‘‘ Fort Duquesne,” re-echo with memories of the 
stirring events of our war for independence ; Chester, Lancaster, and Dau- 
phin counties have been made agricultural paradises by the Quakers, Men— 
onites, Amish, and Moravians, who still adhere to their 16th century dress 
and customs; Steelton, Johnstown, and Furnace and Coke-oven-chequered 
Allegheny county give practical illustrations of the workings of the Modern 
Philosopher’s Stone, by converting iron, coal and wood into gold; while 
the Delaware, the ‘‘Island-gemmed” Susquehanna, and the “ Beautiful 
Blue Juniata” rivers combine with the ‘* Horseshoe Curve,” ‘ Allegrippus 
Pass,” the ‘‘ Old Portage Road,” and the ‘‘Packsaddle,” of the ever-chang- 
ing Allegheny Mountains, to make the journey between the East and West 
like the dreams of a poet or an artist. 


Let the blood be vitalized and good health is insured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 
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AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
Miller’s 


202 BROADWAY. N.Y 
Daughter 


Me 
WE CAN FVRNISH ANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 

For 25 cents we will 
mail you this beauti- 


WITH DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES , TESTIMONIALS 
ful writing tablet of 


PLATED WEDDING & 
CREAM PAPER 
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Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYERS 






ONE OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 





PLAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BVT ALWAYS 
CHASTE, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 
“THE -BEST- 

OUR PRICES ARE SO LOW THAT NO SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO SACRIFICE GOOD TASTE BY INFLICTING A 
POSTER ON ITS STUDENTS. DON'T WAIT FOR THE 
“*RuSH"™ SEASON, BUT WRITE US: (1) NUMBER RE- 
QUIRED; (2) KIND OF SCHOOL. CIRCULARS FREE. 
FUL] SIZE SPECIMENS FOR 6 CENTS IF. YOU NAME 
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If the student, in the study of geometry, merely learns to repeat Some Reasons 
a demonstration that has been prepared by some one else, he fails why T , i 
. M pats ‘ eachers Should Select the Wickel Plate Route for their T 
to get a great part of the benefit which the work in this subject , ver in July. — 
ought to bring to him. The aim of G. A. Wentworth and G. A. 
Hill, the authors of dn Examination Manual in Plane Geome- 2d —Because it will give unexcelled service—which will includ 
° ° P ° ° - j ude speci 
éry, has been to give elementary instruction in the art of handling trains, with through sleeping car to Denver, withvut change. Its dining 
original theorems and problems, and to supply a series of graded cars and buffet service is unsurpassed, and its meal stations serve the best of 
test papers in geometry, which can be used not merely as tests of meals at lowest rates. 


1st.—Because it will have the Lowest Rates. 


the knowledge actually obtained, but also as a means of develop- 3d.—Because it will give you side trips to Chautauqua Lake and Niagara 
ing and strengthening the power to originate arid carry on alogi- #//s without extra charge, on your return trip. 
cal train of thought. The book contains a chapter of defintions 4th.—Because it runs along the shores of beautiful Lake Erie with its 


* : . cooling breezes and delightful scenery, passing through the famous “ Gra 
used - — oe = a race list nel nan eee wal Belt” of Chautauqua and ‘*‘ Gas Belt” of Indiana, the beautiful cities of 
tions ; a short chapter on the methods of attacking and proving Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, and Ft. Wayne, the Summer Resorts of Green 
original theorems ; a short chapter on the methods of attacking Springs, and many other noted places. 
and solving original problems; a series of one-hour examination 5th.—Because special efforts will be made by the Nickel Plate Road for 
papers on each of the five books of plane geometry, and some re- the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of the Teachers on this trip; and 


cent examination papers in plane geometry. (Ginn & Co. _ _ its Jow rates and excellent service should designate it as the Oficial Route, 
55 cents.) Pap P 8 y. ¢ Co., Boston For all information call on the nearest ticket agent, or address F, J, 
" Moore, General Agent, 23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask 
FACE GLOVE. 


The following claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask are the grounds on which it is 
recommended to ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion: 


lst. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience 


2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve 
or come asunder, but holds its original shape. 


Sd. It has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
een Perfectly Pureand Harm- 

ess. 


4th. With ordinary care the Toéilet 
Mask will Last for Years with its 
valuable properties unimpaired, 


5th. The Mask is protected bv letters 
patent, has been introduced fifteen years, and 
is the only Genuine article of the kind. 


- 6th. It is Recommended by Emi- 
nent Physicians and Scientific Men 
as a substitute for injurious cosmetics. 


7th. The Toilet Mask is as Unlike 
the fraudulent appliances used for conveying 
cosmetics, etc., to the face as day is to night, 
and it bears no analogy to them. 





Oth. Itisa Natural Beaulifier for Bleaching and Pre- 
serving the Skin, and Removing Complexional Im- 
perfections. 


10th. The Toilet Mask is sold at a mod- 


erate price, and one purchase ends the expense. 





11h. Many dollars uselessly expended 
for cosmetics, lotions, and like preparations, 
may, by its use, be saved. 


12th. Ladies in every part of the coun- 
try are using the Toilet Mask with grati- 
fying results. 


13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly and ef- 
fective for beautifying purposes, and never 
injures the most delicate skin. 

14th. While it is intended that the 
Toilet Mask be Worn During sleep, 
it may beapplied with egually good results, at 
Any Time, to suit the convenience of the 
wearer. 


15th. The Toilet Mask has received 
The Toilet Mask or Face Glove in the testimony of well-known society and 





Sth. The Mask may be worn with Per- position to the face. professional ladies, who proclaim it to be 
fect Privacy, andthe closest Scrutiny to pe worn 3 times in the week. the greatest discovery for beautifying pur- 
cannot detect that it has been used. poses ever offered to the public. 


A Few SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


“Tam 806 rejoiced athaving found at last an article “It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable “For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” treasure.” nothing to compare with it.” 











“Every lady who desires a faultless complexion | «19 “Your t ti t failt rsede everything 
Z nd that it removes freckles, tan, sunb ur invention cannot fall to supers 
should be provided with the Toilet Mask. gives the complexion a soft, smooth ee and that is used for beautifying purpuses. 


“I must tell you how delighted I am with your 
Toilet Mask ; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 








** My face is as soft a a 
_— mech ent onenthesen tatante as nave hy my he Sethe Maks ore weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” pomae 
“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” ’ 7 — improvement in my complexion is truly mar 

—_ vellous. 








“The Toilet Mask certainly acts upon the skin with —_—_ 

“As a medium for removing discolorations, soft- | a mild and beneficial result, making it smoother and “T have been relieved of a sallow, greasy complex- 
ening and beautifying the skin, I consider it une- | clearer, and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, | fon after trying all kinds of cosmetics without suc- 
qualed.” etc., with each application.” cess.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 
By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, ete., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant. 
and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. It prevents and REMOVES 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Introduced and favorably known throughout the United States 
15 years; in England and France, 9 years. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with authentic proofs of exceptional merit, 
eminent expert testimoney, and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


Apply for Pamphlet NOW, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. Please mention “The Journal.” 
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National Educational Convention, 


MIssour! 


ACIFIC 3 
Same COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 





United States, and a point which presents many attractions. 


DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 


Tower Hill Park is one of the most 


beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 
Shaw's Botanical Gardens contain plants frcm all parts of the world and shou!d be seen by 


every educator. 


St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St, Louis to Kansas City, and thence 


through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. 
tains it takes its course to Denver. 


Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 


Daily trains are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 


Chair Cars. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 


J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 
519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 





WM. E. HOYT, Gen. Last. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H. C. TOWNSEND), Gen. Tass, Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





° 
$ 
é 
; 
; 
* 
$ 


The Greatest Railroad 
on Earth— 


Santa Ke Route 


Teachers and cthers going to National 
$ Educational Association meeting at 
Denver, in July, should remember 
$ that the Santa Fe offers as low rates 
as anybody else, with better service. 

Special inducements to small or 
large parties. 

Through Puliman Sleepers and free 
Chair Cars—Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Denver. One hun- 
dred miles’ superb view of Rocky 
Mountains between Pueblo and Den- 
ver. 

Privilege of attending Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, on return 
trip. 
$ Low rate excursions into the moun- 

tains after meeting is over. 
For ticket rates, descriptive pam- 
phlets, etc., address 


C. D, SIMONSON, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
E. F. BURNETT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 


261 Broadway, New York, 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


CVUCVVVVAVVESEVSEVEVCO 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ann EveventH STReEer, 


NEW YORK. 


te he te hh te tt tet tt te tt te 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 

he new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country. ithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 
SSSRGe FO Ee 


Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st avd 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for peeeing ond theatres. 
€ gage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


8 Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. ¢ 











Picrurzsque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEFD, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. |. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 




















SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 

LABOR | any amount bh iy 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 22 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








When Traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 


CARRY 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


OF THE 


American Express Company, 
NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, and Half the Cost. 

Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, South America, Cuba, 
India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and else- 
where, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100 
and $200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be ob- 
tained from any Agent ofthe American Express 
Company, also at the Principal Offices : 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 

65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 


Springs Summer 
School Celebrations. 


Edited by Atice M. KELLoce, 


Containing Recitations, Songs, Declamations, 
and complete Exercises for 


Easter 

May Day, 

Memorial Day, 

Fourth of July 
AND 

Closing Day. 


Contains material adapted for all grades. 
More than 100 pages of new and attrac- 
tive material, 





Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


We also have several hundred books of 
recitations, drills, and special day exercises. 
Circulars of Arbor Day books just ready. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 





FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES between 


May 18, & EUROP From $155 
July 13, to to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days duration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at disposal, 
or ete desired, ereeccereme will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets. 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 2498, Clark S8t., CHICaGo, 
135 8. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Ladies’ 


Gloves. 



















4 button Walking Gloves, 
English Red, 


75 cts. 


4 button Suéde—Tan and 
Mode shades—Paris points, 


go cis. 


4 button Glacé Kid, wide 
embroidery — Ficelle, Tan, 
Mode, White and Pearl, 


95 cts. 


Agents for the Celebrated 





Gloves. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 20th St. 


| ment or history. 
| ing political history. The contests between 


| Democrats, Republicans and Democrats, 

show the ideas that have been at work to 
| shape our history. 
| fairly well the political prejudice that often 











ASK FOR THE 
New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA 

















‘ 






.! DB 
TH PERFUMERY Co., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their Amert- 
can clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Tt is a perfume with 
“q subtle insinuating 
“charm that_cannot be 
“described. Its name is 
“Matsukita, a fairy 
“name initself, redolent 
“of the f 











ragrance of 


We heartily commend 
it toall lovers of the : 
celebrated 


" 9 Crown Lavender Salts, 
go popular alloverthe world. Sold Everywhere. 





















The Leading Conserva 
Tourjée. Cart 


Founded by Dr. \é 
Tilustrated Calendar givi 
New England Conserv 


full information free. 
of Music, Boston. 





New Books. 


Robert Barr, already known to readers 
of fiction as the author of a successful nov- 
el, ‘‘ In the Midst of Alarms,” has given to 
the public a volume of short stories, entitled 
The Face and the Mask. \n these twenty- 
four stories he has embodied the comedy 
and the tragedy. of life in different lands. 
Most of the stories owe their chief interest 
to the odd situations in which the persons 
who figure in them are placed. The char- 
acters often are shadowy, and in the work- 
ing out of the story the utmost limits of 
probability, if not of possibility, are reached. 
Still, however, these tales will be enjoyed, 
for they are unquestionably clever. The 
book is finely printed and illustrated, with 
gilt top and rough edges, and is bound in 
red cloth, ornamented with silver. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 

Noah Brooks, a journalist and a deep 
student of history and politics, has pre- 
pared a little book which he calls Short Sto- 
ries tn Party Politics. \tis not constructed 
on the text-book plan, and yet it would vast- 
ly help along the understanding of our 
country’s history to have it read in class in 
connection with the lessons in civil govern- 
We have a very interest- 


Federalists and Anti-federalists, Whigs and 


The author has avoided 


|renders such histories all but worthless. 
The book is illustrated by portraits of many 

| prominent men. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) 

In the field of oratory, America has pro- 
| duced men who will rank with the best of 
| those of any nation. Standing at the head 
| of the list is Daniel Webster, whose ora- 
|tions are specially fitted for study in the 
| schools, because they are filled with the 
jioftiest patriotism. In one of the volumes 
| of the Eclectic English Classic series are 

contained his orations on the “‘ Bunker Hill 
| Monument,” “* The Character of Washing- 
|ton,” and “The Landing at Plymouth.” 
| There is a biographical and critical intro- 
| duction; the frontispiece is a portrait of 
Webster. (American Book Co., New York, 
| Cincinnati, and Chicago. 20 cents,) 
No. 73 of the Riverside Literature series 
| contains that beautiful and pathetic poem 
|of Tennyson “Enoch Arden ;” also * The 
| Day-Dream,” “Dora,” “ The Talking 
| Oak,” ‘‘Sea Dreams,” ‘‘ The Ode on the 
| Duke of Wellington,” “‘ Ulysses,” ‘ The 
| Charge of the Light Brigade,” “Lad, 
| Clare,’ ‘* The Death of the Old Year,’ and 

‘Crossing the Bar.”’ Like all the volumes 

in this series it is well annotated and con- 
| tains a biographical sketch of the auther. 
| (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 15 cefits.) 


In Jn the Saddle the reader continues 
| the acquaintance of many of the characters 
| which are prominent in “ Brother Against 
| Brother,” the preceding volume of the Blue 
and the Gray (On Land) series. The real 
military operations of the war now com- 
mence and the residents of the section-where 
the scene is laid see and feel the terrors 
and anxieties of Civil war. Titus Lyons 
raises a company of Home Guards which 
soon becoires a part of the Confederate 
army. Noah Lyon, the younger brother, 
having obtained a commission, raises a 
squadron of cavalry, in which, among other 
old friends, Deck and Artie appear as pri- 
vates. The operations of this loyal battai- 
ion of cavalry form the basis of the story, 
Our young friends have ample opportunity 
to show their courage and do gallant deeds 
in the course of the stirring events through 
which the story takes them, and well do 
they acquit themselves. Not the least im- 
portant of the merits of the story is the 


DRY GOODS. 





Grenadine Department, 


This department contains the greatest 
assortment of Street and Evening fabrics 
to be found. 

This week we shall have a special exhibit. 
The new shirred elastic Taffeta, expressly 
woven for sleeves, waists, and all kind of 
trimming that fashion demands—Six differ- 
ent combinations. 

The other novelty is a collection of 
twenty entirely new shadings in silk and 
wool lustrous poplin Crepe. 

Positively the above are not to be found 
elsewhere in this country. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & lith STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


DRESS FABRICS 


in Black and Colored. 
Fancy Mohairs, 
Check and Fancy Cheviots, 
Scotch Suitings, 
Plain Tweeds, Serges, Cheviots, 
Homespuns. 
Camel's Hair Suitings. 


CREPONS. 


Silk, All Wool, & Silk & Wool. 


New and Beautiful Weaves. 


PRINTED CHALLIES. 


sdroadwe f & 19 tft St. 


NEW YORK. 





Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing 
book for cour ork this year? 


Song Treasures 


sallthat. Sample copy to any. 
eacher for 13 cents. Low terms~ 
or introduction. 





sturdy patriotism which runs through it. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


if 





. i. KELLOGG & co., 
. Hi ES NINTH Sr., N. Y. 
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Woman’s Beauty. 


caGo, Aug. 31, 1894. 
— people seem to 
think that a tonic is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician. This is in- 
correct. I say,every 
physician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet- | 
ter than Pabst Malt \\\ 
Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, espe- 4 
ciaily, Will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- 
ing that weary, tired , 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares. 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Secret Books Free. Mention this 
PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ae! 


Sold by Drugegists. 
paper and address 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 


—+O+— 


The Wabash Railroad 


offers to travelers the best of service in 
the way of equipment, speed, etc., and 
teachers who intend visiting Denver in 
July, next, to attend the 





National Educational Association 


meeting, will do well to purchase their 
tickets via 


THE WABASH ROUTE. 


Sleeping Cars and Palace Reclining Chair 
Cars (Seats Free), 


famous for their luxuriousness, are run on 
all through trains. 


ALL MEALS SERVED IN DINING 
CARS. 


—=on— 


The only THROUGH SLEEPING CAR LINE 


FROM 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
ST, LOUIS, vi# Niagara Fauts, 





and the train stops at Falls View Station 
ten minutes to give passengers an oppor- 
tunity to view the greatest cataract in the 
world, 


—+o2— 
Transfers are made in St. Louis in the 
NEW UNION DEPOT, 
at that point, which is the largest and 


finest of its kind in the world and well 
worth a visit to St. Louis to see. 


aus 
—+o2— 


For maps, time-tables, sleeping car reserva- 
tions or information in regard to rates, etc., 


apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E.A. 


387 Broapway, NEw YorRK. 


CHAS. M. HAYS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


C, S. CRANE, 
G, P. & T. A. 


} ir, 





Magazines. 


The second of the special educational numbers 
of Zhe Nation was that bearing the date of April 


In the Review of Reviews for April the editor 
discusses recent political events, especially the do- 
ings of the Fifty-third Congress, the appointment 
of delegates to an international monetary confer- 
ence, the election of U. S. senators by various state 
legislatures, the deadlock in Delaware, the const:- 
tutional convention in Utah, the arguments before 
the supreme court on the constitutionality of the 
income tax, the change in the administration of 
the post office department, and other incidents of 
the month under review. 


The fiction of the April number of Scribner's 
Magazine 1s one of its strongest features. There | 
are instalments of serials by the leading novelists 
of England and America, George Meredith and 
W. D. Howells, and in addition two short stories, 
** A Question of Art,” by Robert W. Herrick, a 
young writer of unusual force and originality, and 
‘*La Belle Helene,” by Miss Goodloe, the second 
of the very bright stories of Girl’s College Life, 
which she is co.tributing to this magazine. 





Primary teachers will find the April number of | 
PRIMARY SCHOOL well adapted to their needs, | 
The contents show a number of very helpful art | 
icles: Clay Modeling, V., By A. M. Kellogg; A| 
Primary Drawing Lesson, by D. R. Augsburg ; 
Finding and Inventive Drawing. II., Allie M. | 
Felker ; Nursery Rhymes for First Reading, Ellen | 
E: Kenyon; Lessons on the Months, Margaret J. | 
Codd; Spring Notes, Sarah L. Arnold ; Lessons | 
on School-Room Plants, Sarah E. Scales; An 
Arbor Day Program, The Lilliputian, etc., etc. 
Issued monthly, $1 00 a year, by E. L. Kellogg 
& Co, 


The Forum fcr April has for its leader a brilliant | 
essay entitled *‘ The Real ‘ Quintessence of Soci- | 
alism,’” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, theemireat Eng- | 
lish student of Socialism,—one of the most lum- 
inous expositions of the fallacies ot Socialism that | 
have ever appeared in periodical literature. An | 
article on a kindred topic is by Mr. Henry Holt, | 
who concludes his series of papers on ‘*‘ The Social | 
Discontent,” suggesting, among other remedies | 
for its alleviation, better and more universal educa- | 
tion—particularly civic education—and the culti- | 
vation of altruism, 


The April Century contains an authoritative 
article describing the most recent inventions and | 
discoveries of the distinguished electrician, Nikola | 
Tesla. While the magazine was in press Mr. | 
Tesla's laboratory was completely destroyed by | 
fire, and all of his apparatus, and nearly all his 
working plans, were burned, The illustrations of | 
this article in 7he Century, made from photo-| 
graphs taken by Mr. Tesla’s permission, are now 
the sole tangible record, thus providentially made, | 
of the more notable of Mr. Tesla’s recent achieve- | 
mevts. No account of some of the most import- 
ant of these inventions has ever before been 
printed, The inventor is now actively engaged in | 
the reconstruction of his machinery. 


Literary Notes, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons announce the publication 
of The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Jmmor- 
ality of the Soul, by A. Wiedemann, professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of Bonn; Ya/e 
Yarns, by John S. Wood, uniform with ‘* Harvard 
Stories;"’ in the ‘*Hudson Library”: Zhe 
Countess Bettina, The History of an Innocent 
Scandal, by a New Writer, and Her Majesty the 
Queen, by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., of New York, are bringing 
out a new edition of 4/ison’s Histgry of Europe, 
abridged, in one volume, bound in library cloth, 
which is pronounced by scholars as the best 


It covers the history of Europe during the period 
of Napoleon, which will be found especially valu- 
able at the present time. 


The Honour of Savelli, by S. Levett Yeats, is 
the title of a brilliant historical novel which is to 
aprear immediately in Appleton’s popular Town 
and Country Library. Thisis the romance ofa 
gentleman adventurer in Italy in the turbulent 
days of the Borgias. 


Ginn & Co. call attention to the fact that 
a new edition of Montgomery's English History 
has beer issned. It may be distinguished from 





ST. LOUIS, MO. | history which runs from page 391 to 420. 


the o'd edition partly by the fact that it is bound 
| in dull red cloth instead of bright red. The old 
| edition has the name stamped 1m ink on the side ; 
the side of the new edition is ‘‘ blind-stamped.’ 
The most important single change is the addition 
| of a general summary of English constitutional 


abridgement of Alison’s that has been produced. | 


“ That’s - 


WS 


what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 

for when you buy a 

. 
Bias 
Velveteen 
. > . 
Skirt Binding, 
no matter what the 
clerk says.” 

For sale by all dry goods 

ealers. 

A set ofthe “S. H. & M." 
minature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on'*How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RECAMIER 
CREAM 


and Preservea 
Good One. 












Apply at Night 
Wash off ‘ 


in the Morning. 
Sample postpaid 
on receipt of 
25 cts. 


Ayer, 
131 W. 31st St., 
NEW YORK, 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°°,, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
month in canvassing for us. We want 1,.00 more this 
yon Vi the grandest and fastest selling book out, 
entit 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
rofitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
2»0ks, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
| 2" Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to 

















the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 





| 





w. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
| O11 Ruby Street, 


ROCKFORD. ILL 
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Publishers’ Notes, 


The American Book Co., owing to the rapid 
increase in business in the territory of John A. M. 
Passmore, have decided to open a commodious 
office for him at 1330 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia. This office, which wiil be occupied by Mr. 
Passmore and his assistant, will be open every bus- 
iness day fromg A. M.tos5 P.M. During his ab- 
sence from the city it will be in charge of Miss 
Lola I. Lott, a teacher of experience who is well 
acquainted with the books of the company. It is 
the purpose of Mr. Passmore to make this office 
one of the educational centers of Philadelphia ; 
teachers will always find it a pleasant place to rest 
and examine the books of the firm. All the lead- 
ing daily papers of the city, and the prominent 
educational journals of the country will be kept on 
file. 


The Bay View Reading Circle makes a large 
advance this year, and now has a membership 
reaching near the 3000 mark. This is regarded 
very gratifying, as the organization is only in its 
second year. Hundreds of teachers, it is reported, 
are taking the course. France has been the lead- 
ing study this year, with considerable attention to 
art and social reform. Next year will bethe Eng- 
lish year. The Bay View course is short, special- 
ized, systematic, and modern. It has reviews, ex- 
aminations, and diploma, and seems to be growing 
in great favor. The headquarters are at Flint, 
Mich. 


Witham Beverley Harison announces that a third 
edition of the famous little book O/d Mother Earth: 
Her Highways and Byways is nowready. Owing 
to a complication it went out of print. Mr. Har- 
ison has secured plates andcopyright. An illus- 
trated special edition will be issued later, 


An advertisement of the Electropoise appears 
in another column, There have been so many 
curative instruments put upon the market, osten- 
sibly merely to cure disease, but really to cure the 


leanness of the manufacturer's pocket, that this | 


article deserves a special word of praise. Not 
wholly convinced by what the Electrolibration 
Company’s agent said the Odserver’s representative 
sought an interview with Dr. De Puy, of the New 
York Christian Advocate, This gentleman said 
that with no personal interest in the Electropoise 
save that inspired by the wonderful good it had 
done him, he gave the company the letter pub- 
lished in another column of the Oéserver. He was 
enthusiastic about the system, and has recom- 
mended it very heartily to others. Accounts of 
similar enthusiasm come from other quarters, and, 
as far as we can learn, we feel sure that our readers 
may safely and with great benefit use the Electro- 
poise.—V, Y. Observer, February 22, 1894. Ad- 
dress Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


Teachers en route to the National Educational 
Convention at Denver will be repaid by stopping 
at St. Louis, either going orreturning. St. Louis 
is fast taking the front rank as one of the great 
business centers of the United States. ‘* The Col- 
orado Short Line” of the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way, reaching from St, Louis to Denver is the 
most desirable route. Therepresentatives of this 
route (see the addresses in another column) will 
be pleased to call on those who thirk of attend- 
ing the convention. 


The desire for pictures that people has always 
possessed can be gratified to the fullest extent of 
the present age, on account of the many devices 
for producing them, One of the most important 
of these is the optical lantern, of which excellent 
specimens are furnished by A. T. Thompson & 
Co., 13 Tremont row, Boston. These are spe- 
cially constructed for school and college use, and 
are operated by cil, lime, and electric hghts. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills 1oc. and 
25c. a box.. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


Lantern slides of every subject are kept in stock 
or made to order, 


The following are among the claims made in 
favor of Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask : (1) It is 
soft and pliable, and can be worn without dis- 
comfort or inconvenience ; (2) it is durable, hold- 
ing its original shape; (3) prominent experts 
after an analysis have pronounced it pure and 
harmless; (4) with ordinary care it will last for 
years with its valuable properties unimpaired ; (5) 
it is recommended by scientific men as a substi- 
tute for injurious cosmetics; (6) the closest scru- 
tiny will not reveal that the mask has been worn. 
One user says: ‘I find that it removes freckles, 
tan, sunburn, and gives the complexion a soft, 
smooth surface.” A pamphlet will be sent on ap- 
plication to the Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, 
m. Be 


People who have very much writing to do will 
save much time and energy by using a typewriter. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the Remington 
typewriter ranks among the very best. ‘The new 
model No. 6 is very near perfection. It has more 
permanent alignment, improved spacing mechan- 
ism, lighter and wider carriage, uniform and 
easy touch, economical ribbon movement, and 
improved paper feed. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
Benedict, 327 Broadway, N. Y., will send an 
illustrated catalogue to those applying for it. 


Teachers should examine the normal text-books 
in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and 
grammar, issued by Silver, Burdett & Co. For 
supplementary reading the Geographical Readers 
are very helpful. Among the latest books pub- 
lished by the firm are the Manual of Pedagogics, 
by Daniel Putnam, A. M, ; American Writers of 
To-Day, by Henry C. Vedder; and Waymarks 
Sor Teachers, by Sarah L. Arnold. 


For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Denver, Col., in July, next, the 
Western trunk lines have named a rate of one 
standard fare, plus two dollars for the round trip. 
Variable routes will be permitted. Special side 
trips at reduced rates will be arranged for from 
Denver to all the principal points of interest 
throughout Colorado,and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon,and Washington, will 
be accommodated at satisfactory rates, Teachers 
and others that desire, or intend attending this 
meeting or of making a Western trip this summer, 
will find this their opportunity. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in every 
respect) will run through cars Chicago to Denver. 
For full particulars, write to or call on Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, III. 


Literary Notes. 


Prof. Henry M. Baird have about completed the 
third volume in his Huguenotseries. The Messrs. 
Scribner will publish it in the fall. 


The Century Co. has acquired all rights in the 
Memoirs of Gen. Grant, formerly published by 
Charies L. Webster & Co. They will not reprint 
the cheap edition, but will issue a two-volume 
library edition, unsform in size, probably, with 
their Lifeof Lincoln. This will be published here 
and in England in October, with additional por- 
traits and maps. The book will be sold through 
the trade, and not by subscription, as heretofore. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have brought outa 
new novei entitled PAz/ip and his Wife, by Mrs. 
Deland. 


The Princess Aline, by Richard Harding Davis, 
which has been running as a serial in Harfer's 
Magazine, has been brought out in book form. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will bring out Zxf/or- 
ations in the Mississippi Basin, by Justin Winsr, 
and Critical Sketches of Federal and Confederate 
Commanders, by John C. Ropes and others. 


Ninety books out of every hundred offered to 
the publishers are rejected. 


In France an author's heirs enjoy their rights in 
his productions for fifty years after his death. 


Jules Verne is seventy-eight years old. He has 
written almost two books a year since he was 
thirty-five, 


A new and popular edition of Yapanese Homes 
and Their Surroundings, by Edward S. Morse, 
has been issued by Harper & Brothers. Professor 
Morse’s bright chapters are illustrated with more 
than three hundred fac-simile reproductions of his 
pen-and-ink drawings. 


The most important book of travels published 
for some time is just announced by the Appletons, 
The title is Actual Africa ; or, The Comeng Con- 
tinent, and the author 1s the celebrated traveler, 
Frank Vincent. 
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That Tired Feeling 


So common at this season, is a serious 
condition, liable to lead to disastrous 
results. It is a sure sign of declining 
health tone, and that the blood is im. 
poverished and impure The best and 
most successful remedy is found in 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which makes rich, healthy blood, and 
thus gives strength to the nerves, elas- 
ticity to the muscles, vigor to the brain 
in and health to the whole body. In 
truth, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Makes the Weak Strong 


Besure to get Hood’s and only Hood's, 
$1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea and biliousness. 


My Baby 


was a living skeleton; the doc- 
tor said he was dying of Maras- 
mus and Indigestion. At 13 
months he weighed only seven 
pounds. Nothing strengthened 
or fattened him. I began using 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites, feed- 
ing it to him and rubbing it into 
his body. He began to fatten 
and is now a beautiful dimpled 
boy. The Emulsion seemed to 
supply the one thing needful. 
Mrs. Kenyon WILLIAMs, 

May 21,1894. Cave Springs, Ga. 

Similar letters from other 
mothers. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1, 














and 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 


New 


Creates 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry knowD 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 234 St., X.Y. 





A Sure 
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Lafcadio Hearn has written another book on 
Japan. Its title is Out of the East, and his pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send it forth in 
covers appropriately beautiful. 


The tenth volume of Dr. Furness’ variorum 
edition of Shakespeare, the same being devoted 
to A Midsummer Night's Dream, is about — 
from the press of the Lippincotts. 


Francis M. Deems, M.A., of New York, and the 
Rev. Edward M. Deems, of Hornellsville, sons of 
the late Rev. Dr. Charles F, Deems, have in hand 
a biography of the celebrated pastor of the Church 
ot the Strangers. The use of letters and papers 
is solicited, with a promise of careful return. They 
may be sent to Hornellsville. 


Charles Scribner's Sons will shortly. publish at 
‘a reasonable price to meet a popular demand ” 
auniform “library edition” of the more popular 
prose works of Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
edition will be complete in sixteen volumes. 


Surgeon-General John S. Billings and Dr. 
Henry M. Hurd, superintendent of the Johns 
Hopkins hospital have prepared a very convenient 
and practical little volume of Suggestions to Hos- 
pital and Asylum Visitors, which J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company announce for early publication. 


From Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, has been re- 
ceived a catalogue of new Easter music, together 
with a complete catalogue of recent and standard 
Easter compositions. 


Miss Hapgood, who has visited Russia and 
written several very interesting articles on her ex_ 
periences and observations there, has prepared a 
book entitled Russian Rambles, which will be 
brought out next month by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 


During the Teething Period. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS per. their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold b Dru rugstee, ts in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Professor Volney M. Spalding, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, whose deservedly popular /ntro- 
duction to Botany was \ast year published by D. 


| 





Pears’ 


No other soap 
in the world is 


used so much; 


or so little of it 


goes so far. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateb 
es, Rash and 
Diseases. 
and every blem 
, ish on beauty ; 
} and defies detec 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 

ears—no other 

as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 






PURIFIES 


Accep no coun 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 


hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 
Cream 


ay 4 will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
least harmless of all skm preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 





C. Heath & Co., Boston, has just made a special 
trip from Europe, where he is spending some | 
months in study, to Boston, for the express pur- 
pose of supervising some revisions in the botany. | 
In response to suggestions from teachers using 
the book he has added a glossary and index to- 
gether with a chapter on Fungi. Several minor 
changes has also beenintroduced. The new edi- 


tion of the book is now ready, 


Prof, John F. Woodhull’s articles on Home- 
Made Apparatus, with reference to chemistry, | 
physics, and physiology, now running in THE 
JouRNAL, have teen coilected in a volume and 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 
and Chicago. | 
Robert Collyer, Walter Besant, Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps will wena | 
papers for Zhe Ladies’ Home Fournai, telling of 
the men and women who have most influenced 
their lives, 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
Press and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. | 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
Wards perday. European plan. Elevators and all | 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 

any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 
&Co., Proprietors. ° 


jury to the skin. 
ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 

Foe sale by all PeeEoe and Fancy Goods ‘Ween 
throughout the oe ‘anada and E [an 

Also found in City at R. H. Mac 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, dat other Fancy Goods I 

("Beware of base imitations. $1,000 oo for 
errest and proof of any one selling the same. 


15 days’ trial in 
A your home 
before you pay for 
t 


aed 8, a 8, 
ea 





Buy direct from 
MANUFACTURER 
and save all 
Middlemen’s profits, 








ou take no risk. We will send our beautiful 
lapanagivinn fullde- Address us w ith on 
scription and illus- full aduress, 
tration of ourorgans BEETHOVEN P. £0.60. 
P, 0. Box No. 696 Washington, N.J. 

















Do you like a Oup of 


LADIES! i 
GOOD = 


If so, send this 





lala 
GREATAMERICAN 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 
4 


HOW ARE YOUR 


CHINA CLOSETS ? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 

4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 

4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 

4 plenish it FREE. 

+ Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS ffor all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 

4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GOOD INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full 
eo address 


‘ ‘th Great American Tea Ct,, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK, 
vrrryvrryrrrrrrrvrvryy 
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says do city tse ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 


in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


Every teacher needs this book to give daily 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Read- 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 





in Diseases and Facial Biemishes removed 
Physicians. Consultation free; 
logical Institute, Ch i 


H. bur: 
hao in New York, Boston, Philz., SC 
Louis. Inventor of Woodburv’s Facial Soap. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
Shae a G6b Decy, NAY. Write for beck ef precéak REE 


“A idia”” 
peewee Oe ly a” ein 10 TBs. 


ever discovered, 
A barmiess and delicious B 


ay ane a Hoang Par wom EN | 


“ WILOOX SPECIFIO 00. » Phila, Pa. 


office or letter. oo 
B’ld’g 
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Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N 





MON, UES WED 


8600800 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS ™?°sz@y, "=" EACHERS! 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. _ The book that Is now be 


By Professor Gzorce Trumsutt Lapp, Yale University. 12mo, 224 pages. $1.00 wet. ing widely used as 9 


FANCIFUL TALES. y) +Plementary reader is 
By Frank R. Stockton. Edited for School use by Jutta Exvizasetu Loxcwo . Cloth, 135 Ss. ” 
Full-page Illustrations. 50 cents met. A Supplementary Reader for children nine'and ten years iene. — CENTURY 


THE MAKING OF THE OHIO VALLEY STATES. 
YOUNG AMERICANS,” 





By Samuet Apams Drake, With Maps and many Illustrations. 12mo, 269 pages. $1.50. 





HOW THE REPU BLIC IS GOVERNED. Itis ‘‘ the story of the Government,” by Elbrid 
By Noan Brooks. 12mo. 75 cents. (Ready Jmmediately.) Classes in Civil Government will find this |S. Brooks, describing the adventures of a pasty et 
book suitable for use. bright young people in Washington, and what they 

TEXT-BOOK CATAI.OGUE FOR 1894-95 NOW READY. learned there: how the Government was founded, 


what are the duties of the President, Congress, 


1537157 FIFTH AVENUE, = = - NEW YORK CITY. Supreme Court,various departments,—the makin 


of the flag, etc. Jt combines a delightful story wi 
the helpfulness of a history. Issued nw 2 the = 


re, 1 Vv E N\ TO T E A Cc H E RS pices of the Society of the Sons of the American 
s Revolution, with preface by General Horace Porter. 

250 large pages, 207 engravings, Price $1.50 at 

retail, with special rates to schools. 4 Single sam 


ACourse of Language Study in Outline #2207 cca rience sisccctnges 


The ‘Century Co., Union Square, New York, 


BOO880e8 
By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD, eee : 
Authors of ‘ First Lessons in Language” and “* Elements of Composition and We buy 


Grammar.” School 


With Comments on Special Forms of Language Teaching. A Twenty-eight 
Page Pamphlet. Mention this paper. ¢ Books 











oe 


. ‘ — - , of all publishers, both 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. Sent Tes, of any poe 
wish to dispose of, at 
the same time a list of 


THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. — 


Arthur Hinds 
& 





The fourth in this series uf pamphlets, just issued, is 
Company, New York 


@ 
The Art Idea in Education  S cco Institute, City. lil 
and In Practical Life} ““"""“sss=+ 


ZF YOU WANT 


By JOHN S. CLARK. FRENCH BOOKS, 


SBSsSsesesesssssse0d 





Price, 20 CENTS or books of ee ae Standard 
For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, | William R. Jenkins, 
address, - Publisher and Importer, 
The Prang Educational Company, 851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





646 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 F. 10th st. NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., LJMIVERSITY PUBLISHING tb. 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1895 Educational Publishers, 

















Joun A. Hatt, President H. M. Puivuirs, Secretary. | 43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORE. 
JANUARY |, 1895. Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Assets, $15,653,366.60. Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. Surplus, $1,143,672.29. Correspondence solicited. 
HAHNEMANN 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 


send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you not an ‘* ESTIMATE” | Medical College and Hospital 


but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


A 
i olicy issued at your age. : 
aes Folicy ) 8 The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 


this institution will commence September 10, 18%. 
1 was born on the day of... =oe ~svessecent Sa SPORT... New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
My Name is sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 
S for announcement. 
, sas B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


BY MAIL— 
We givea systematic 
UD course which prepares for 
practice, and also give 
course on 
BUSINESS LAW. 
Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome 
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“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter. Sete 


AT 
e mie ” hoo! of Law, 
All the essential features of a writing machine HOME Sage Cone 
greatly perfected. - All the imperfections and 







































: I . Three lessons free. 
annoyances of former machines overcome. SHORTHAND | hy ay Corsinc, N. ¥. 
The r a in . . . . . al 
: gre test i dication of progressive principles Patino TEINe Ger ts our PHOTO 
in connection with any writing machine. FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTURIA 

PORTRAITS & FRAME.» Address Dept, © 


- * ° a “ Bt., © 
Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue. S ROASTS SSS eae 


THE, SPATrHT PREM TYCESE TER COMPANY.HGP BARNES OL. 


29 Branch offices in as many cities throughou the ‘United States. A.S. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10thSt., %.¥. 
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